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@ This modern metal of silvery lustre combines with any color 
combination to produce striking effects—to accentuate beauty 
of design and increase desirability. It is tough and strong — there- 

fore, economical to use because only light sections are necessary. 

Its beauty lasts for the life of the car. yy nldbodantg 


Let us tell you more about ENDURO Stainless Steel — also about REPUBLIC'S PERFECTED STAINLESS 
Republic alloy and carbon steels, auto body sheets and the many AND HEAT-RESISTING STEELS 


other Republic steels and steel products for the 
Republic Steel 





automotive industry. Republic Steel Corporation, 
Alloy Steel Division, Massillon, Ohio — General 
Offices, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Production 


38 Model Passenger Car Assemblies 
Completed by Most Manufacturers 


With passenger car production for 
the week ending July 30 showing a 
decline from the previous week as 
more manufacturers entered their 
inventory period, preparatory to 
changeovers for new models, inter- 
est was focused on the continued 
strength of sales at their current 
levels. Generally speaking, in view 
of general conditions and the normal 
seasonal drop, retail deliveries have 
been holding up better than ex- 
pected. To a lesser extent this has 
been true in the used car field also, 
so that the industry anticipates find- 
ing its dealers in a much better posi- 
tion when new models are publicly 
announced. 

One of the volume producers saw 
its dealers deliver more than 16,000 
cars and trucks during the second 10 
days in July to bring its total for the 
first 20 days over 30,000 and to in- 
crease expected deliveries for the 
month to close to 50,000. Buick deal- 
ers delivered 4162 cars during the 
second 10 days as compared with 
4015 during the same period in June 
and with 3394 during the first 10 
days in July. 

Their total of 7555 cars during 
the first 20 days of July were off 6.5 
per cent from June against a normal 
seasonal decline for the industry of 
12.4 per cent. 

A preliminary check of factory 
schedules for the current week indi 
cated that about 24,500 cars and 
trucks would come off assembly lines 
to bring total estimated output for 
July in the vicinity of 125,000 units. 
Principal contributors to this total 
were Chevrolet, Ford, Hudson, 
Studebaker and Nash. Studebaker’s 
schedule for the week was 2045 cars 
and trucks. 

There will be some production dur- 
ing August it is expected but July 
saw the completion of final assem- 
blies on passenger cars by most pro- 
ducers.—J. A. L. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


Summary of Automotive Production Activity 
(Week Ending July 30) 
BUSES Large producer’s announcement last week of orders aggregating 125 
Diesel-powered single-deck coaches only reported bright spot as ac- 
tivity in general continues to average slightly more than 50 per cent capacity. 
Manufacturer sentiment sees no substantial pick-up before Labor Day. 
TRUCKS Orders keeping manufacturers operating at preceding week’s level 
with one producer reporting 33% per cent Truck 
makers said to be interested in fact that statistics for the 15 years show 
truck sales have picked up in advance of general business. They are watching 
trends closely to determine whether this tendency will be maintained. 


TRACTORS “Spotty’’ is the word for current production activity in this 
field as reports vary from ‘40 per cent off’’ to “tas good as it 

was last year.”’ 
AUTOMOBILES While there will be some production in August of 1938 
“ models, most final assembly lines are shutdown pre- 


paratory to changeovers for new models. Interest focused on continued strength 
of sales at their current levels. Generally speaking, retail deliveries have 
holding up better than expected. 


MARINE ENGINES 


until December. 


increase. 
past 


been 


Improvement hinging on general business situa- 
tion not expected to be realized in this industry 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES Peak capacity operations characterize ac- 
tivity of engine builders. Despite official 
statements of several European army and navy officials that their respective 


governments are not interested in rotorcraft, 
gyros and helicopters have a 


they privately believe that auto- 
definite place in national defense programs. Four 
experts, whose nationality cannot be disclosed, told AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES that 
they are checking every new improvement in such craft, and are watching engine 
tests with view of using the newer powerplants in rotor observation and bombing 
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Chicago, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| planes. 
| from official factory sources. 


(Copyright 1938, 





This summary is based on confidential information of current actual produc- 
tion rates from leading producers in each field covered. 
and Philadelphia collect 


} 
Staff members in Detroit, } 


the basic information, in all cases 
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Henry Ford Accepts SAE Honor 


Says “Society Is Doing Fine Job.” as He Receives Honorary 
Chairmanship of Advisory Board for W orld Congress 


Praising the plan of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers for the 1939 
World Automotive Engineering Con- 
gress, May 22 to June 8, in New 
York, Indianapolis, Detroit, and San 
Francisco, Henry Ford has accepted 
the honorary chairmanship of the 
Society’s Advisory Board of world 
automotive leaders. 

“The society is doing a fine job in 
bringing together the best technical 
reports of automotive developments 
throughout the world,” Mr. Ford. 
one of the founders of the society and 
the oldest living member in point of 
vears of membership, said. 

Opening for a five-day technical 
session in New York on May 22, 
American and overseas members will 
have an opportunity to see the New 
York World’s Fair. A dinner has 


been planned, and the Metropolitan 
Section, S.A.E., will aid in enter- 
taining the delegates. 

The Congress will adjourn to In- 
dianapolis to see the Annual 500-Mile 
Sweepstakes on May 30, and will be 
entertained by the Indiana Section 
of S.A.E. at a dinner before the 
races. Air-conditioned Pullman cars 
will be used by delegates as their 
“hotel” while in Indianapolis. 

For three days the Congress will 
inspect automotive factories in De- 
troit, where a dinner will be held 
with the cooperation of the Detroit 
Section. 

The Congress will go to the Pacific 
Coast by streamlined trains and will 
participate in three days of technical 
sessions. 

(Turn to page 127, please) 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


“Too Radical” For Conservatives ? 


Cadillac Officials at First Assailed by Doubts on Introduction 
of Successful Sixty Special 


Cadillae’s introduction of the Sixty 
Special less than a year ago was ad- 
mittedly made with certain appre- 
hension on the part of the manutac- 
turer because of some opinion that 
it represented a too-severe departure 
for the Cadillac conservative market. 
Interesting notes on the genesis of 
the Sixty Special and how the public 
received the product have been pre- 
pared by D. E. Ahrens, general sales 
manager, Cadillac-La Salle, as fol- 
lows: 

“As the Sixty Special took shape 
on the drafting boards and in the 
wood and metal shops, there were 
moments of uncertainty. How would 
this revolutionary car affect our posi- 
tion in the industry? Was it too 
startling for our price class? Was it 
too rakish for our reputation? 

“Results give the following answer 
to whether the Sixty Special was 
‘too radical’ for our market: 1. 
Sinee the Cadillac Sixty Special has 
been on the market, it has outsold 
all other series above the $2,000 
mark, despite the fact that the car 
is produced in only one body type, 
while competitive series offer as high 
as 15 body types. 2. Twice in recent 
months we have boosted manufac- 
turing schedules, yet by June 1 it 
was apparent that previous releases 
would not cover all of the 1938 
orders. 3. The 1938 production and 
sale of Cadillac Sixty’ Specials 
will be approximately 4000 units. 
Roughly, that’s $8,000,000 worth of 
automobiles. 

“Where were they sold? What 
class of customer bought them? Did 
it hurt our more conventional body 
types? Did it mean new customers, 
or was the car sold only in the old 
Cadillac market? 

“In reply to the first question, we 
originally assumed that this was a 
metropolitan-type automobile. We 
anticipated a strong market on the 
Pacific Coast, particularly the Los 
Angeles and Hollywood centers. It 
didn’t take much vision to picture 
its appeal to the Gold Coast of Chi- 
cago or to the Long Island Country 
Club set. We topped our quotas 
there. 

“But the surprise came in the sale 
of the Specials in smaller communi- 
ties. Bradford, Pa., took eight. 
Joliet, Ill., bought five. Seven were 
sold in Tyler, Tex., three each in 
Muncie and Marion, Ind. These are 
small cities, rated conservative in 
tastes. 
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D. E. AHRENS 


General Sales Manager, Cadillac-La Salle 


“What class of customer bought 
them? Well, in the first place, we 
have sold more ‘name’ customers 
than any make in a similar period. 
Motion-picture actors and executives, 
orchestra leaders, radio personali- 
ties paid the price. 

“But what about the old-line cus- 
tomers—the buyers who have pre- 
ferred the limousines and landaus? 
Their reaction gave us surprise No. 
2. We had heard women would dis- 
approve of the elimination of run- 
ning boards. We found this was not 
true. 

“How the Sixty Special has af- 
fected the sale of our other cars is 
a little more difficult to answer, but 
judging from field reports, we have 
also profited there. If the Special 
has taken away volume from other 
Cadillac products, it has been largely 
achieved at the expense of the 
La Salle. Since the Special involves 
a $750 step-up over the La Salle, 
our dealers have no cause to object. 

“Did the Sixty Special expand our 
ownerships? Conclusively, yes. The 
most recent list before me discloses 
trade-ins have come from every price 
bracket. More than 5 per cent were 
from the lowest price field. The 
models range from 1938’s back to 
1929. 

“Whether our experience indicates 
buying habits in the automobile 


‘market are changing, I cannot say. 


Merely because we found wide ac- 
ceptance with the Special does not 


establish any fast rule. But it did 
prove to us that buying power is 
available in the high-priced field for 
a refreshingly new style of automo- 
bile. And that, after all, was the 
principal point with which we were 
concerned.” 





GM Institute Extends Dealer 

Training Course to Two Years 

Extension of training offered to 
employes of General Motors dealers 
from a one-year to a two-year course 
has been announced by Major Albert 
Sobey, director of the General Mo- 
tors Institute in Flint. Classes in 
both courses will start in September. 

The first year course, with its 
combination of practical experience 
and technical training, has been in 
successful operation for a number of 
years on a dealer co-operative basis. 

The second year course was ar- 
ranged because the dealer, in many 
cases, needed a man in his organiza- 
tion who had been trained specific- 
ally for work which requires a 
broader technical training. Many 
students, who have successfully com- 
pleted the first year course, also 
wanted additional training. 

These courses train young men for 
the automobile business in both sales 
and service phases of retail auto- 
mobile selling. 


Three Months’ Period Profitable 
For Houdaille-Hershey 

Houdaille-Hershey Corp. and its 
subsidiary companies have reported 
for the three months’ period ending 
June 30, 1938, a consolidated net 
profit of $143,004.24 after all charges 
including depreciation, provision for 
Federal taxes and earnings applic- 
able to minority interests. 

The earnings for the six months’ 
period ending June 30, 1938, amount- 
ed to $172,333.33, compared with a 
net profit of $1,647,581.82, reported 
for the first six months of 1937 and 
amounts to $0.99 per share on 174,- 
000 shares of Class A stock outstand- 
ing at June 30, 1938. 


--- Slants 


MOTOR FUEL demand for Au- 
gust will be 50,000,000 barrels, or 
about 1 per cent higher than the 
actual demand for August, 1937, es- 
timates the Bureau of Mines. 


BUS system at New York World's 
Fair will carry more than 30,000,000 
visitors next year, according to 
Grover A. Whalen, president of the 
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Fair Corporation. They will be the 
largest passenger vehicles in the 
world, measuring 45 ft. in length and 
G ft. in width. 


FAMILY ownership of automo- 
biles ranges from 14.6 per cent 
among Negro _ sharecroppers in 
Georgia and Mississippi to 70.7 per 
cent among white farm owners in 
North and South Carolina, according 
to a “sampling” survey of southern 
farmers made recently by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


Budd Wheel Reports Loss 


The Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia, 
has reported a loss of $169,263.89 
for the second quarter of the current 
year after deduction of all charges 
including depreciation and _ taxes. 
This compares with earnings of 
$259,253.45 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

Loss for the current quarter re- 
flects a reduction in sales to 40 per 
cent of sales for the corresponding 
quarter last year. The company re- 
ports renewal of all of its contracts 
with automobile manufacturers for 
the coming season. 


Federal vs State Control Test 
Looms in Pennsylvania 


A test between federal and state 
control of highway traffic looms in 
Pennsylvania, where the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has_ been 
asked by the truckers to approve the 
car-over-cab type of automobile car- 
rier. Should the Commission un- 
dertake safety regulation over its 
highways in this respect the State 
has indicated it may challenge fed- 
eral authority. 


z 
i 






LITTLE EVIDENC in this picture of the 


gravity of the situation 
Beach life goes on as usual at the sea 
auto-tricycles of 
Japanese manufacture being used by sellers of ice cream 


in the Far East. 


coast near Tokyo, with 


and beverages. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Automotive News from Nippon 


Ford and GM Offered Larger Quotas as Japan’s Output Falls Far 
Short of Military Demand for Transport Vehicles 


With the Sino-Japanese hostilities 
spreading over a fast increasing and 
more and more unmanageable area, 
the Japanese demand for military 
transport vehicles is mounting from 
month to month, totally eclipsing 
whatever demand there has been in 
Japan for private and commercial 
vehicles. Not only all Japanese auto- 
mobile makers, but also the local as- 
sembly plants of American motor 
firms are booked for months in ad- 
vance, while orders from civilian 
buyers have slim chances of being 
executed. 

Although the native motorcar in- 
dustry has geared up production in 
frantic haste, the output is still in- 
adequate in view of the extraor- 
dinary demand. Commandeering of 
private-owned cars has been resorted 
to on a large scale, with marked 
preference for foreign-made cars, 
especially Chevrolet passengers and 
trucks. Compensation is 20 per cent 
above the second-hand market value 
of the cars. 

Ford and GM, long threatened 
with a further slash in their meager 
production quotas, have unexpectedly 
been offered an additional quota on 
an understanding that most of the 
cars will be supplied to military 
quarters, and that use will be made, 
wherever possible, of Japan-made 
parts and accessories in the assembly 
work. Since the assumption of the 
two economic portfolios by Mr. Sei- 
hin Ikeda, ex-president of the Mitsui 
Gomei Kaisha, a better cooperation 
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is seen between the departments of 
Finance and of Commerce and Indus- 
try in the handling of import ex- 
change matters, so that imports of 
knocked-down cars are developing 
smoothly. The same applies to com- 
plete cars of special makes for which 
there are no assembly facilities in 
Japan. The year will be the best 
American car exporters ever had in 
Japan. 

GM’s German subsidiary, the Opel 
Works, has been so greatly encour- 
aged by the phenomenal success its 
medium-sized “Kadett” passenger 
car has had in England (allegedly 
with the aid of a German government 
subsidy), that the Opel people have 
decided to give the model a chance 
in Japan. Arrangements have been 
made with C. Illies & Co., represen- 
tatives of Bosch and other German 
manufacturers in Japan, for im- 
ports of knocked-down Opel cars. It 
is said that the Japanese authorities 
will connive at the quota question in 
view of the intimate relations along 
the anti-Comintern axis. 

For the same reason, and particu- 
larly because of the recent conclu- 
sion of a trade agreement between 
Japan-Manchukuo and Italy-African 
Empire, Italian automobile makers 
have cast an eye or two on Japan, 
although nothing of importance has 
happened thus far, except for the 
importation of a small number of 
Fiat cars. 

The Tokyo Motorcar Industry Co., 

(Turn to page 132, please) 





AMERICAN EMBARGO Siyen may. be 2 


Japan may be a 
remote possibility, but Japan is trying to dispense with 
fuel imports of her own accord in order to conserve her 
meager exchange resources. 
wood gas generator on a military truck. 


Photo shows a new type 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Ourselves and Government 


A weekly check list ef legislative, executive and judicial actions affecting 
the automotive industries. First appeared in June 25 issue, p. 831. 
Corrected to July 28 


CONGRESS 


Adjourned June 16, 
bers of House 
face election in 


All mem- 
retire or 


sine die. 
and 36 Senators 
Autumn. 


Legislative Legacies 


MONOPOLY INVESTIGATION. Pas- 
sage of O'Mahoney resolution (S.J. Res. 


300) set up 12-member temporary National 
Economic Committee of Congressional and 
departmental representatives to _ investi- 
gate monopolistic practices, concentration 
of economic control and to recommend 
anti-trust law revision. Six executive de- 
partments—FTC, SEC, Justice, Commerce, 


Labor and Treasury—are proceeding with 
their respective inquiries, to be laid be- 
fore the full committee in the fall. Public 


hearings tentatively slated for September. 


AIRLINES. The five-man Civil <Aero- 
nautics Authority, empowered to exercise 
broad administrative and regulatory pow- 


ers over air commerce under the McCarran 
bill (S. 3845) recently passed by Congress. 
To organize new bureau which expects to 
draw personnel from. existing agencies 
heretofore handling various air commerce 
problems. A third member of the Air 
Safety Board has not been appointed by 
President Roosevelt. 
WAGES & HOURS. 
dent June 25, becomes effective Oct. 24, 
wand provides for an administrator who 
will appoint Industry Committees to hold 
hearings and recommend minimum labor 
standards for specific industries. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has named Elmer F. An- 
drews, New York State Industrial Com- 
missioner to administer the law. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


MONOPOLY. Federal Grand Jury in 
South Bend returned indictments May 238. 
Bonds of $2,500 each have been filed by 18 
individual defendants connected with Gen- 


Signed by Presi- 


eral Motors. No action so far by other 
corporations or individuals indicted. (See 
A.Il.—Jan. 15, 1933. Last detailed report 


A.I.—June 11, 1938.) 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


AIRCRAFT LABOR. 


The next step un- 
der the proposed 


60-cents-an-hour mini- 
mum wage under the Walsh-Healey Gov- 
ernment Contract Law will be for the 
Board to recommend a minimum wage to 
the Secretary of Labor after duly consid- 


ering the objections filed by interested 
persons. If the Secretary approves. the 
recommendations the minimum wage will 


have to be adhered to by all aircraft manu- 
facturers in order to qualify for 
ment business. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


Educational orders program, designed to 


Govern- 
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familiarize industrial firms with the coun- 
try’s war-time requirements and facilitate 
industrial mobilizaztion, expected to be fully 
under way by Sept. 1. 


LABOR RELATIONS CASES 


FORD VS. N.L.R.B.: Last report A. I., 
June 25, P. 828. No new developments. 

N.L.R.B. has announced it will hear oral 
arguments on proposed findings by Ex- 
aminer in the Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
case on August 5. 

N.L.R.B. has ordered the 
Metal Stamping Co., of Kellogg, 
reinstate three discharged workers with 
back pay, to disband the Independent 
Metal Workers’ Union as a collective bar- 
gaining agency and to end alleged efforts 
to discourage membership in the A F of L’s 
machinists’ union. Board action was based 
upon a stipulation entered into between all 
parties to the dispute, according to the 
N.L.R.B. 


Mid-West 
Iowa, to 


FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


INVESTIGATION under the Withrow- 
Minton Resolution (M.J. Res. 351) pro- 
ceeding under direction of Dr. Francis 
Walker despite the fact the $50,000 called 


for in the resolution 
ated by Congress. Economic Division ac- 
countants, under authority of Withrow- 
Minton automobile manufacturer-dealer 
resolutions, actively working on books of 
three of the larger manufacturers and has 
completed studies in three large cities and 
continuing studies in eight other cities. 
Against Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, Ohio, order requiring 
cease representation 
price is price of 
described unless it 


Was never appropri- 


Inc., 
company to 
that advertised f.o.b. 
automobile pictured or 
covers all accessories 
and charges. Order was consented to by 
company which claims-it has discontinued 
advertising practices alleged in complaint. 
In taking this action company joins other 
motor manufacturers who have stipulated 


with Commission to cease such advertis- 
ing. 
VS. GENERAL MOTORS on question of 


forcing dealers to purchase parts and ac- 


cessories from G.M. sources only. Hear- 
ings started July, 1937. 

Dealer testimony recently taken in 
Texas, Hearings scheduled to be _ re- 


sumed in New York on July 26 have been 


postponed until August 16. Everett Hay- 
eraft is FTC attorney in charge. 

SIX PER CENT CASE. F.T.C. cited 
Ford and General Motors in July, 1937, 


complaining of false and misleading repre- 
sentations in advertising prices of automo- 
biles. Complaint alleges advertising 6 per 
cent charge on deferred payments by retail 
purchasers is misrepresentation because 
no provision is made for amortization. 
Case now in hands of trial examiner. 


Ried DESTINY 


“eg a ae ae 
i of civilian aviation 
‘ will be under’ the 
zuidance of the 
newly appointed 
Civil Aeronautics 
Authority pictured 
here at its first 
meeting. Lett to 
right, front row: 
Harlee Branch, 
Edward J Noble, 
Clinton M. Hester; 
back row: Thomas 
9. Hardin, Oswald 
Ryan, and Sumter 
ig Smith. 


Internation 


F.O.B. PRICES case ys. 
Date for hearing expected 
some time in August. Complaint alleges 
advertising misleading because prices do 
not include standard equipment. 

FAIR TRADE PRACTICE rules pro 
posed for retail automobile dealers. This 
code, introduced at public hearings during 
last NADA meeting in Detroit (see A. L, 
April 30, 1938) is still under study by F.T.C. 
fair trade practice division headed by 
George McCorkle. 


G.M. and Ford 
to be fixed fo 


PUBLIC CONTRACTS BOARD 


Hearings held on SWOC demand that 
minimum common labor hourly rates it 
steel industry be fixed at 62'c. in the east; 
6Gc. in the west and 45c. in the south 
under terms of Walsh-Healey Act. 


Salus 


Court Rules Employer May Fire 
Sit-Down Strikers 


While the bitter factional fight 
which led up to the trial this past 
week of four international officers 
engaged the attention of principals 
and members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers Union in Detroit, a 
Federal Court in Chicago issued a 
decision which promises to have an 
important effect on one of the CIO’s 
most popular weapons—the sit-down 
strike. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled in Chicago on July 
22 that an employer may discharge 
workers who seize property in sit- 
down strikes. 

The ruling, handed down by a 
two-to-one majority of the court, set 
aside an order of the National La- 
bor Relations Board finding the Fan- 
steel Metallurgical Corp., North Chi- 
-ago, Ill., guilty of unfair labor 
practices and directing the rein- 
statement of 92 employes discharged 
on Feb. 17, 1937, when they engaged 
in a sit-down in the company’s plant. 





Sloan Cites Consumer Benefits 

In Second Quarter Statement 

Despite rapid progress in the ef- 
ficiency of machine tools and manu- 
facturing machinery during the past 
seven years, 2 per cent more hours 
were required to build a Chevrolet 
automobile in 1937 than in 1930, a 


survey made by General Motors 
Corp. reveals. Data showing that 
consumers are getting double the 


horsepower and a fifth more value 
for the money spent than in 1929, 
although more time is required for 
each car, and that annual earnings of 
regularly employed workers in G.M. 
plants were 12 per cent higher in 
1937 than in 1929, were discussed in 
the second quarterly statement of the 
corporation made by Alfred Sloan, 
Jr., chairman. 

These comparisons 


are shown 
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trends is 
this new streamlined patrol sweeper 
designed by Glenn W. Tammen of the 
(hicago division of Designers for In- 
dustry, Inc., Cleveland, for the Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, 
Ill. 


IN KEEPING 3° oo**: 





clearly by the following graphical 
representations in the report: 


1/5 MORE VALUE FOR THE 
CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 


0 Gy lig Gly Gly 


1937 


Each car represents 1 lb. of automobile 
per dollar of list price. 


DOUBLE THE HORSEPOWER FOR 
THE CONSUMER’S DOLLAR 


we PERERER 
0 PERERERERERERE 


HIGHER WAGE RATES IN 
GENERAL MOTORS 


7 SOOOGG6G6600 
'77 G686O6O000G688 6660 


Each coin represents 10 per cent of the 
1929 hourly wage level. 


MORE HOURS WORK PER CAR 


> — Para ra cars 
*1930 YW ly YW IX IYI IY x 

WikiaaA AA A A A 

‘oe I ue i con It coe Ih cee Eh coe i coe Eh cue Dh ane 9 oe ho 
1937 JY UII mimi 

DRAAA ALA AA AA 


Each hour glass represents 10 per cent of 
1930 work hours. 

*1930, says the report, affords a truer 
comparison due to unusual manufacturing 
conditions in connection with the introduc- 
tion of a new line of cars in 1929. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Advertising News Notes 


A joint advertising campaign by leading 
airlines is being discussed. Rumor has it 
that an appropriation of between $300,000 
and $400,000 is contemplated. No agency 
has been chosen yet. 

Newspapers will be used only in metro- 
politan areas, and papers and radio will 
be used elsewhere to supplement more than 
800@ outdcor posters and 20 per cent more 
advertising in four national magazines. 
Defeated ‘fold man winter’ will be shown 
in the advertising. 

Considered to be a “natural” as an auto- 
mobile or automotive company advertising 
medium, a plan of using the backs of 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph enve- 
lopes for advertising messages is being 
promoted by Teletel, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. Last year the telegraph 
companies sent out more than 104 million 
envelopes, about 80 per cent going to 
business houses. 

Truck & Trailer Advertising Service, Inc.., 
Chicago, has offered advertisers a plan of 
using thousands of urban and inter-state 
trucks and trailers as an advertising medi- 
um, much as the Railway Express Agency 
trucks carry billboard sheets for Wrigley 
chewing gum. Additional advertising copy 
will be painted on the rear of trailers. S. 
Marvin Goldberg has been named the New 
York representative. 

Intava, Ltd., a new aviation oil and 
gasoline combine of Anglo-American Oil 
Co., Ltd., and Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd., is 
advertising in trade and technical papers 
in Great Britain, H. K. McCann, Ltd.. Lon- 
don, has announced. 

The last word in advertising of 1938 
models has not yet heen said. Several 
Detroit agencies were understood to be 
planning special consumer campaigns to 
end the model year with a flourish. 

Golden Gate International Exposition has 
provided colorful stickers for out-of-state 
automobiles. By the end of the year more 
than 100,000 cars will have been given the 
advertising emblem, it is estimated. 

Automotive lineage showed largest de- 
cline in newspaper advertising during the 
past six months, when the total decline re- 
ported by Media Records, based on 52 cities. 
was reported as 15.9. June’s decline of 
19.6 was also led by the automotive adver- 
tisers. The first half of this year, as com- 
pared with the like period of 1937, showed 
a drop of 29.9 per cent. 


Passenger Car and Truck Production 


Steady paring of production brought June’s 


passenger car and truck 


output (U. S. and Canada) down to 189,399, a decrease of about 9.9 per 


cent from the May, 1938, figure. 


The record below shows 1,306,032 units 


produced in the first six months of this year, an approximate 55 per cent 
drop from the similar period during 1937. 











Six Months 
June May June 
1938 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Passenger Cars—U. S. and Canada 
Domestic Market—U. S. 123,333 | 140,239 387,121 827,085 | 2,136,591 
Foreign Market—U. S.. .. ee 13,198 | 14,719 24,293 | 109,432 | 150,396 
Canada...... iy eee eRe se 11,014 13,641 17,919 | 76,102 | 96 ,823 
Total. ... = 147,545 | 188 ,599 429,333 | 1,012,619 | 2,383,810 
Trucks—U. S. and Canada 
Domestic Market—U. S... ; . | 27,921 | 27,935 66 ,331 190,100 | 403,801 
Foreign Market—U. S.. . . oe aa 10,215 | 9,175 18 ,567 77,257 | 97,510 
Canada...... ee 3,718 | 4,474 | 5,922 | 26 ,056 31,748 
Webel. 2.2... ; wil 41,854 | 41,584 | 91,820 | 293, 413 533, 059 
Total—Domestic Market—U. S.. . sips rps | 151, 254 | 168,174 453,452 | 1,017,185 | 2,540,392 
Total—Foreign Market-—-U. S.................. | 23,413 | 23,894 | 43,860 | 186,689 | 247,906 
Woon ccc daici nace ndmncds , 14,732 i 18,115 23,841 | 102,158 | 128,571 


Total—Cars and Trucks—U. S. and Canada..| 189, 399° 


| 210,183 | 521,153 | 1,306,032 | 2,916,869 
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AGENCIES AND MEDIA 


Trade publications will be used by Frank 
Kiernan & Co., New York, to promote the 
Apex Film Laboratories new service of 
quantity production in color movies and 
slide films for advertising purposes. 

Raleigh Cycle Agency, Ltd., New York, 
U. S. distributor of the bicycles made in 
the world’s largest cycle plant and which 
turned out more than 500,000 units last 
year, has appointed L. D. Wertheimer Co. 
its advertising agency. The company is 
contemplating importing a cycle car adapt- 
ed for delivery work, and its line of 
motorcycles. 

Ww. G. B. Oil Clarifier, Inc., Kingston, 
N. Y., has appointed Willard G. Myers Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. Mr. Myers, 
formerly an advertising writer with the 
Class Journal Co., now the Chilton Co., 
made a phenomenal success of the Fram 
oil cleaner, which account he resigned from 
recently. 3usiness papers and direct mail 
will be used. 

Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., are the 
subject of an interesting historical sketch 
in the July 12 issue of The Adcrafter, 
official publication of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit. The sketch is the second in a 
series on leading Detroit agencies. 


RADIO 


The Ford Sunday Hour will resume over 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. beginning Sept. 
11, with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Eighty-seven stations will be used. N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., handle the account. 


MEN 


New president of the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit is Hal G. Trump, not Fred M. as 
we told you last week. Sorry, our slip. 

Don Francisco, youthful executive vice- 
president of Lord & Thomas advertising 
agency, has been made president, Albert D. 
Lasker, retiring president and _ principal 
owner, announced. Mr. Francisco has 
worked with several automotive lubricant 
accounts, including Tide Water Associated 
(Cal.) and Union Oil, Los Angeles. 

Charles C. Green, promotion director of 
the New York World’s Fair, is ‘Colonel 
Green” to all and sundry, having been com- 
missioned by Gov. James Allred, Texas. 

William Ganson Rose, a veteran auto- 
motive advertising executive, has an- 
nounced moving into new offices in the 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland. 

Don Menke, formerly with Macmillan 
Petroleum Corp., is the new copy chief of 
Lee Ringer, advertising agency, Los 
Angeles. 

E. Leroy Pelletier, veteran advertising 
man and first advertising manager for Henry 
Ford, is in the Ford hospital with a critical 
attack of cardiac asthma. He has been 
acting as public relations adviser for Fed- 
eral bank receivers in the Detroit district. 


Ford Accepts Honor 


(Continued from page 123) 


Detailed plans for the technical 
sessions and other events of the Con- 
gress are being shaped up rapidly 
under the direction of C. W. Spicer, 
president of the society; Ralph 
Teetor, chairman of the Meetings 
Committee, and committees repre- 
senting the 10 professional activities 
of the society, according to John A. 
C. Warner, secretary and general 
manager of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. 
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WIND iit 
Chrysler Corp. en- 


gineering labora - 
tories, through which 
air is driven by a 











six-foot controllable- 
pitch propellor with 
four blades that pro- 
duce a blast of 110 
m.p.h. An intricate 
balance system, said 
to be new to the 
automobile industry. 
-egisters six different 
components at once 
during a single test. 
Pictured in the wind 
tunnel with a scale 
model of the Plym- 
yuth “Roadking”’ are 
D. M. Borden 
(right), aerodynamic 
expert and N. F. 
Hadley, Plymouth 
chief engineer. 






BUSINESS 
Weaee ants 


business 
tered a marked gain 


General regis- 
last week, 
in most business 
quarters is becoming increasingly 
optimistic. The index compiled by 
the Journal of Commerce for the 
week ended July 16 stood at 72.3, a 
new high for the current movement, 
as compared with 61.6 for the pre- 
ceding holiday week, and 102.2 for 
the corresponding week last year. 
The securities market was active and 
strong during most of last week, a 
development that had a stimulating 
influence on commodity markets. An 
increasing number of retailers sur- 
passed their level of sales a year 
ago. Gains were narrowed, however, 
by adverse weather. The volume of 
sales for the country as a whole was 
from 2 to 5 per cent above that in 
the corresponding period last year. 

The index of business activity 
compiled by the Guaranty Trust Co. 
for June stood at the preliminary 
figure of 66.3, as compared with 65.6 
the month before and 95.1 a year 
ago. The company’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices on July 15 


activity 


and sentiment 
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Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


was 63.1, as compared with 60.4 a 
month earlier and 87.5 a year ago. 

Railroad freight loadings during 
the week ended July 16 totaled .602,- 
300 cars, which is the highest level 
reached since December, 1937. The 
current total marks a gain of 101,- 
287 cars above those in the preced- 
ing week, but a decrease of 164,084 
cars below those a year ago and a 
drop of 118,059 cars below those two 
years ago. 

Production of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry in 
the United States during the week 
ended July 16 was 9.1 per cent below 
that in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Construction contracts awarded in 
37 eastern States in June, according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corp., totaled 
$167,485,000, the highest for any 
month this year. This figure repre- 
sents a rise of 4 per cent above that 
for May and a decline of 23 per cent 
below that for June, 1937. 

Lumber production for the _ holi- 
day week ended June 9 stood at 40 
per cent of the 1929 weekly average. 
Because of the holiday shut-downs 
both production and shipments were 
sharply lower than in the preceding 


week, but new orders gained. 

Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the week 
ended July 23 stood at 81.5, as com- 
pared with 81.7 the week before and 
81.2 two weeks before. 

The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended July 23 showed a decline of 
$1,000,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills. Holdings of bills bought in the 
open market and Government securi- 
ties remained unchanged. Money in 
circulation declined $11,000,000, and 
the monetary gold stock increased 
$10,000,000. 





Tool Co., Fenton, 
offering a bulletin illustrating 
of cutting tools.* 


Genesee 


Mich., is 


its new iine 


A supplement to the December, 1937, list 
of “Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous 
Appliances’”’ has been published by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


“Cooperative Fue! Research Motor-Gaso- 
line Survey”, a report of investigations per- 
tormed during the winter 1937-1938 under 
agreement between the Bureau of Mines, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
and the Cooperative Fuel Research Com- 
mittee has been published by the Bureau 
ot Mines. 


The Victor Mfg. and Gasket Co., Chica- 
go, recently brought out a new issue of its 
Victor Gasket Guide.* 


The American Standards Association, 
New York, has published the 1938 
of the American Standards Year 


section 


Book. 


A new contour measuring projector is 
described in catalog D-27 just issued by 
the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
ae 


“Cincinnati Vertical Hydro-Tel Milling 
Machine’’, No. M-796, is the latest publica- 
tion brought out by Cincinnati Milling Ma- 
chine and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati.* 


A reprint of an address on ‘‘Copper and 
Copper Alloys’’, recently delivered by M. G. 
Steele, technical advisor for the Baltimore 
division of Revere Copper and Brass, Ine.. 
is being distributed by the company.* 


Circular No. C421, issued recently by the 
National Bureau of Standards, is entitled 
‘““Spectral-Transmissive Properties and Use 
of Colored Eyve-Protective Glasses.”’ 
are available for 10 cents each 
Superintendent of Documents, 
ton, BD. C. 


Copies 
from the 
Washing- 


A number of practical ideas about ser- 
vice merchandising and equipment are sum- 
med up in a new booklet offered by Curtis 
Pneumatic Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo.* 

A pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Story of Faith 
that led to Fortune’’ which recounts the 
business success of Robert Gilmour Le- 
Tourneau, president of R. G. LeTourneau. 
Inc., has been published by the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland.* 
edition of its 


A new tractor and im- 
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plement handbook has been prepared by 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron.* 
The American Standards Association, 


New York, has prepared an indexed list of 
American Standards corrected to Feb. 1, 
1938. 


Products and services of the Forging and 
Casting Corp., Ferndale (Detroit), Mich., 
are described in a new bulletin.* 


“The Advanced Hobart Multi-Range Arc 
Welder” is the title of a catalog recently 
brought out by the Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, 
Ohio.* 


“Effect of Carbon on the Critical Cooling 
Rate of High-Purity Iron-Carbon Alloys 
ind Plain Carbon Steeis”’ is research paper 
rp1092 issued by the National Bureau of 
Standards. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inec., Chicago, 
has just reprinted the bulletin on its flame 
cutting service.* 


Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has 
issued catalog No. ‘C-38 applying to it 10- 
in., 14-in., and 16-in, type D plain hydraulic 
grinders.* 


The Ferracute Machine 
N. J., has issued section E of catalog No. 
22 describes its line of embossing, 


22 which 
coining, and toggle embossing presses.* 


Co., Bridgeton, 


A new booklet, entitled “Twenty-six In- 
terviews with Champion Farmers,” has 
been issued by the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
(Co.* 


* Obtainable from editorial department, 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. Address Chest- 
nut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia. 


Budd Shows Second Quarter 
Loss of $773,290.14 


Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, has reported a net loss of 
$773,290.14 for the second quarter 
of the year after deducting all 
charges including interest, deprecia- 
tion and taxes. This compares with 
net earnings of $664,409.55 in the 
second quarter of 1937. 

The company’s sales for the cur- 
rent quarter were 45 per cent of 
sales for the second quarter of last 
year. Substantial orders are reported 
to have been booked in the automo- 
bile division for delivery starting in 
September. 
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Automotive Metal Markets 


Market Warily Watches Copper Price Advance Influenced 
By Heavy, Speculative Bull Account in London 


Ten cents was chalked up as the 
price of copper at the beginning of 
the week. Throughout June, the red 
metal had sold at 9 cents and this 
month’s advance was a gradual de- 
velopment by fractions, a large num- 
ber of consumers having covered 
their requirements over the next few 
months on a 914-cent basis. Domes- 
tic consuming demand, following 
this buying, had in fact tapered off, 
the rise resulting solely from the 
building up of a heavy, speculative 
bull account in London. As the com- 
mitments of these speculators sent 
the export price higher and higher, 
American producers felt that they 
had to raise their domestic price, if 
they did not want to play into the 
hands of the outsiders, who were 
taking a flyer in copper at London, 
it being suspected that some of the 
speculative buying orders in that 
market emanated from Americans. 
The average price of copper over the 
last 10-year period was 1034 cents, 
so that the advance, taking into con- 
sideration the general rise of com- 
modity levels in the last few weeks, 
was by no means out of the ordi- 
nary. There is, however, consider- 
able uneasiness lest the bursting of 
the bubble in London result in a re- 
action, which in view of copper be- 
ing looked upon as one of the key 
metals, might bring another upset 
and more confusion. 

The price of tin, which at the 
opening of the week was quoted at 
43%4 cents, need not go much higher 
to meet the minimum price view of 
the International Tin Committee. 
Further details of the Buffer Pool 
have been announced and Oct. 31 has 
been set as the date when the signa- 
tories must have delivered one-half 


BIGGEST 


truck in the world 
according to. the 
builder — the Trojan 
Truck Mfg. Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. The 
!3-yard capacity 
monster is powered 
with a 180 hp. V- 
type “Caterpillar” 
Diesel engine with 
a bore of 5% in. and 
an S-in. stroke. It 
has been operating 
on a flood control 
project in Los 
Angeles. 


of their contribution of metal, the 
other half to follow not later than 
Jan. 31 of next year. At around 45 
cents, the minimum price of 200 
Pounds Sterling per gross ton would 
be reached, the maximum being fixed 
at 230 Pounds Sterling, which at the 
present rate of exchange would be 
the equivalent of around 52 cents a 
lb. This price would denote a rise of 
50 per cent over this year’s lowest 
quotation. 

A sharp cut in the price of alumi- 
num by the British aluminum cartel 
has been without the slightest effect 
on the American market, which con- 
tinues steady at unchanged price 
levels. The interpretation by news- 
papers that the British price slash 
was by way of meeting steadily 
growing Japanese competition in the 
world’s markets is generally accepted 
as having been the motive. 

So far nothing has come out of 
the Washington steel wage hearings 
to clarify the situation. The hear- 
ings, held under the Walsh-Healey 
Act and pertaining to wages paid in 
the filling of Government contracts, 
have afforded steel producers an op- 
portunity to make it clear to the 
powers that be that the present sit- 
uation calls for bringing wage scales 
into harmony with lowered selling 
prices. Counsel for one of the large 
independents intimated that his cli- 
ent might be compelled to challenge 
the validity of the Walsh Healey 
law. Mild improvement continues to 
be noted in all departments of the 
steel market, the rate of employed 
ingot capacity for this week show- 
ing another advance to 36.4 per cent. 
Quite a few of the steel-making dis- 
tricts report activities slightly 
higher than this. More small-lot buy- 
ing of virtually all descriptions of 
finished steel by automotive consum- 
ers is noted. An unconfirmed rumor 
this week was to the effect that one 
of the large automobile manufactur- 
ers would take deliveries of fair- 
sized tonnages of sheets early in 
August. Steel mill purchasing agents 
are not greatly worried about the 
scrap iron situation. Somewhat bet- 
ter than usual prices have been paid 
for especially attractive tonnages of 
scrap, but, as far as the supply as a 
whole is concerned, it is generally 
thought to be sufficient to permit the 
mills to dictate prices, rather than 
sellers.—W. C. H. 
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EDGAR W. SMITH, General Motors 
Corp., Export division, has been elected 
vice-chairman of the export committee of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 


KARL M. YOST, engineer in charge of 
the Truck and Bus Brake Division of the 
Bendix Products Corp., has joined the staff 


of the Wagner Electric Brake Manufactur- STEPPING-UP these Dodge appointed assistant general sales man- 





é a : y »xec j res, agers > ) cre rici 7 ‘ ~ -lar 

ing Co. as consulting engineer. e 2 nes, cg hades ae of the Dodge div sston of hrysler 
John W. Hutchins (left) and Emerson Corp. Forest H. Akers, vice-president 

ee J. Poag (right) have recently been of the division, is in the center. 
JOHN W. SCOVILLE, statistician for . 

the Chrysler Corp., has been elected to —— aa eae 

prt a sess cna Faye oa gee Truck Association’s fifth annual conven- ly export sales manager and for the past 

a D rr = ‘ aly ’ tion held recently in Bedford Springs, Pa. 15 years managing director of Black & 

oO etr : 


Decker, Ltd., has joined the Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co. as general sales manager. Mr. 
Peter will make his headquarters at the 
Detroit office. 


W. F. SLOMER, who for many years has 

F. W. PARKER, JR., service manager been general sales manager of the Fel- 
of the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., described lows Gear Shaper Co. and who has been 
the construction and functions of the vari- ill for the past 18 months, has found it 
ous types of truck rear axles in a paper necessary to give up his active connection THOMAS CAMPBELL and PIERCE 
presented before the Pennsylvania Motor with the company. C. M. PETER, former- BRADLEY, both residents of New York 
City, have been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Reo Motor Car Co. It has 
also been announecd that C. W. WOOD, 
Passenger Car Production by Wholesale Price Classes ee ee a ee Seen 


treasurer of the eompany. 
(U. S. and Canada) 


To ie E. W. DILG, formerly general manager 
Six Months 1938 and 1937 Compared of the Autopulse Corp., is now connected 


p ann : _ : ; ; with the King-Seeley Corp. in the latter’s 
aia : eit oie ai : electric fuel pump activity. 





Six Months Per Cent of Total 

meine ‘ : SAMUEL M. GREER and LINUS C. 

er ven COGGAN have been elected to the board 

_— wes 1937 Change 1938 1937 of directors of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
| Mr. Greer is director of American Steel 

61.4 86.70 95.50 Foundries and Servel Inc., and for many 








Under $750 877,859 2,276,464 = 
$751-$1000 : 117,799 78,116 + 50.7 11.63 3.28 vears he was an officer of the Bell Tele- 
oe cae ri yo _ 4 — = phone system. Mr. Coggan is a director of 
Fon cegp eran) 1066 1941 = 45.1 W 08 the Kansas City Southern Railway and is 
$3001 and over 241 "122 + 97.5 ‘02 ; also counsel for and director of the Corn 
reer na inte Sie pete Products Refining Co. 
Total 1,012,619 2,383,810 — 57.5 100.00 100.00 apse 
American Forging & Socket Co. 
Declares Dividend 
Truck Production by Capacities A dividend, payable from surplus, 
(U. S. and Canada) of 1214 cents per share, payable 
Six Months 1938 and 1937 Compared Sept. 1, 1938, to stock of record Aug. 
= Pe ees te 15, 1938, has been declared by the 
— ae. a ; American Forging and Socket Co., 
Six Months Per Cent of Total ‘ : 
_ nioiaaly Pontiac, Mich. Fiscal year of the 
Per Cent R , ¢ 
1938 1937 Change | 1938 1937 company ends Aug. 31. 
1% Tons and less 273, 149 500, 488 — 45.4 93.09 93.90 New A bile Financi Dow 
2 to 3 Tons 10,621 20,432 — 48.0 3.62 3.83 New Automobile Financ ing Vvown 
3% Tons and over 4,693 6,309 — 25.5 1.60 1.18 61 P Cc : J 
Special and buses 4,950 5,830 — 15.0 1.69 1.09 er Cent in June 
Total 293,413 533.059 | — 45.0 | 100.00 100. 00 Dollar volume of retail financing 


- of new passenger automobiles showed 
a decrease of 61 per cent for the 
Monthly Motor Vehicle Production—U. S. and Canada month of June as compared with 
- June, 1937, and a decrease of about 
Sn eee 64 per cent compared with June, 





Passenger Cars Trucks Total Motor Vehicles 1936, according to preliminary esti- 
—-—— mates by the Department of Com- 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 merce. As compared with May, 1938, 
| there was a decrease of about 7 per 
January 168,890 | 324,191 58,240 74,995 227,130 | 399, 186 cont 
February 151,133 310,981 51,458 | 72,939 | 202,589 | 383,900 All , 
are 186,341 423,006 52,257 96,016 238,598 | 519,022 yerce res -esente Ww 
April 190,111 452,907 | 48.022 | 100,324 238,133 | 553,231 percentages presented belov 
May 168,599 443, 412 41,584 96 ,965 210,183 | 540,377 are based on daily average figures 
147,545 | : 41,854 nt; 4 | : : : ; 
po new ie: wien oh'eee — | oa with each business day of the week 
August | 317,270 87,802 405,072 -ejo accord) » relativ 
on son’ aar ‘a | 78'830 weighted according to the relative 
October 308,040 31.838 | 337,979 volume of business as determined by 
ovember : ten ; | : 376, : : 4 : 
December 258.769 88.117 | 346, 886 experience in the trade. Comparison 
Total 7 4.068.520 - wel... | 6.018.0r of June, 1938, with the same month 
= ie ee a | eee Cie _ of previous years and the percentage 
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changes from May to June in past 
years are shown below. 
Comparisons of June, 1938 
with the same month of previous years 
June, 1938 was 


60.8 per cent lower than June, 1937 
63.6 sis 9 1936 
34.9 * e es 1935 
33.8 1954 
a4 ° higher 19333 
21.0 “* " bi = 1932 
25.7 ** lower 1931 
50.0 = 1930 
62.9 1929 

May-June changes 

Percentage change from May 

June, 1938 — 7.4 

rr 1937 + 3.0 

° 1936 + 2.7 

~ 1935 + 1.5 

. 1934 + 1.1 

- 1933 +15.2 

Asi 1932 +10.6 

53 1931 —11.8 

- 1930 + 0.0 

1929 — 0.9 





SAE Announces New Award in 
Memory of Harry L. Horning 


In memory of the late Harry L. 
Horning, president of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in 1925, and a 
major force in extending the so- 
ciety’s work in fuel research, the 
SAE has announced a new award to 
be known as the Harry L. Horning 
Memorial Award. It will be present- 
ed annually or less frequently to the 
author of the best paper “relating 
to the adaptation of fuels of internal- 
combustion engines or the adaptation 
of internal-combustion engines to 


= 





CHARLES L. JACOBSON 


‘ . appointed sales manager of 
Chrysler division, Chrysler Corp. 


the 
Mr 
Jacobson will have full charge of field 


operations nationally. 
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THRE new four- 

passenger 
models have been ad- 
ded to the Bantam 
line. This the 
“Speedster.”’ -Others 
include a station 
wagon and a commer- 
cial unit. 


is 


fuels” presented before the society 
or one of its sections during any 
calendar year. 

The award, consisting of a medal, 
a certificate and $250 in cash, has 
been made possible through a gift 
of Mrs. Horning. 


The 



























Norma-Hoffmann Completes 
Factory Addition 


Norma - Hoffmann Bearings 
Corp., Stamford, Conn., has just com- 
pleted an extension to its present 
buildings and has placed substantial 
orders for new machine tools. 


Previous Marks Pale in Comparison With 232% Jump 
In Dollar Volume of Aircraft Exports for June 


Recent monthly records of huge increases in exports of “Airplanes, sea- 
planes, and other aircraft” pale by comparison with June’s dollar volume 
advancing 232 per cent over the same month last year to total $4,449,068. 
In this same classification, the data shows a gain of 135 per cent for the 
first six months as compared with the similar period in 1937. 

Shipments of “Automobiles, parts and accessories” slid downward for 
June approximately 42 per cent in dollar volume as compared with June a 
year ago. The 1938 six months’ total in this group shows a falling off in 
dollar volume of roughly 11.4 per cent as compared with the similar period 


of 1937. 





JUNE 
1938 
No Value 
EXPORTS : 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 117,201,528 


PASSENGER CARS 
Passenger cars and chassis 
Low price range $850 inclusive 


Medium price range over $850 to $1,200 1,051! 1,012,146) 
$1,200 to $2,000 | 293; 399,730) 
Over $2,000. Pe | 48| 132,704) 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total) 7,012! 4,512,442 
| err 1,483) 648,945 
One and up to 144 tons | 4,556) 2,569,179) 
Over 1% tons to 244 tons 627| 637,279) 
Over 2% tons. . 321| 634,727 
Bus chassis 25 22,312 

' ] 

PARTS, ETC. 

Parts except engines and tires | 
Automobile unit assemblies | 2,468,097 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.) .| | 3,128,752 
Other automobile accessories (n.e.s.) 270, 186 
Automobile service appliances. . | 480,917 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft 93) 4,449,068 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires 2,866,529 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES | 
Stationary and Portable 
Diesel and semi-Diesel 32 90,969) 

Other stationary and portable 
Not over 10 hp... 1,070 63,441 
Over 10 hp. 356! 212,637 
Engines for: 
Motor trucks and buses 1,366 155,880 
Passenger cars. . 1,062) 88, 468 
Aircraft 112; 602,749 
Accessories and parts (carburetors) 232,711 

IMPORTS 

Automobiles (dutiable) 52 21,930 


No. 


1,195 
235 
65 


15,128 
1,654 
10,361) 
2.273 
612 
228 


57 


86 


1,019 
325 


1,730 
8,857 
57 


29, 


_ 


os 


— 


—— wo 


$ 
721,071 


| 9,454) 6,131,076) 18, 157 10,810,679 
| 8,062) 4,586 ,496/16,662) 9,116,689 


130,160 
364,491 
199,339 


, 218,361 
687 ,484 
423,004 
,641 ,969 
, 222,868 
243 ,036 


710,527 
116,583 
417,665 
626 500 
341,146 
976,784 


149, 471 


71,854 
158 ,064 


169,859 
613,435 
275,347 
269 , 102 


130,174 


1 


No. 


SIX MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 
938 1937 
Value No. Value 
$ $ 
155,589,382 176 ,060 443 


92,450 57,995,955|123,351| 73,049,151 
44,943,353 112,404; 60,867,415 


80,480 
10, 106 
1,508 
356 


67,894) 
10,119 
46 ,316 
7,122 
3,382 

955 


435 


267 
6,109 
2,140 


15,678 
26.473 
610 


326 


9, 


2, 


43, 
4, 
25, 
5, 
6, 


27, 
18, 


wo- 


12. 


— 


“wn 


961.566, 8.900 8.436.171 
195.459, 1.503| 2.319.654 
895,577, ‘544| 1,425,911 
000,927| 76,265| 43,018,018 
306,841, 9.232| 3,568,077 
226.326] 52'566| 25,083,942 
907.978) 10.456 8,014,365 
862.053 3.191, 5.672.125 
697.729 820| 679.509 
477.816 | 30,608,863 
717.980 18,503,379 
746 047 | 2.173.224 
123.133 | 3'350;800 
005.848 287, 8.945.251 
"620,354 4.278.711 
281,032 407, 900, 404 
405,836 10,271| 574,555 
917,276 1.906 882.789 
737,576 16,870 1,672,189 
155.359, 53.859, 3.634.819 
345.400 543, 3.027.322 
466.869 1.420.414 
188,857 738 556,168 
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News from Nippon 


(Continued from Page 125) 


now Closely affiliated with the Nissan 
group, will soon double its capitali- 
zation to 54,000,000 yen (yen equi- 
valent to slightly less than 29 cents) 
in preparation for the removal of 
its factory to a new and larger site, 
thereby commencing production on 
a larger scale. The company has at 
present three plants, one at Tsurumi, 
another at Omori and the third at 
Kawasaki. The Kawasaki plant com- 
menced production of motorcars in 
April this year. The company 
further plans to establish an as- 
sembly plant in North China, where 
Toyota is already actively engaged 
in assembly work at its Tientsin 
plant. Incidentally Toyota is plan- 
ning to erect further assembly plants 
at Tsinan, Tsingtao and Shanghai. 

The Kawasaki Sharyo Kaisha has 
announced a new Diesel engine, des- 
ignated “DB-48,” which is to be 
mounted on its KB-20 bus and KT-20 
truck chassis. It is an airless injec- 
tion type with pre-combustion cham- 
ber, has four cylinders of 105 mm 
bore and 150 mm stroke (4.13 in. by 
5.9 in.), making the total piston dis- 
placement 4.85 liters (296 cu. in.). 
The standard rating is 45 h.p. at 
1500 r.p.m., while the maximum out- 
put is 65 h.p. 

The Kokoku (National Advance- 
ment) Industrial Laboratory, estab- 
lished by the Kobe Steel Works at a 
cost of 2,000,000 yen, has announced 
that it will commercialize the dis- 
covery of Dr. H. Nishimura, profes- 
sor at Kyoto Imperial University, by 
which it is claimed to be possible to 
produce a super-duralumin of hither- 
to unknown strength. By way of 
comparison the Laboratory mentions 
that the best English super-dura- 
lumin has a strength of 40 kilograms 
(approximately 80 lb.), while Dr. 
Nishimura’s alloy has 45 kilograms 
(approximately 90 lb.). However, 
no mention is made of the testing 
method by which these data were 
obtained. The material will be made 
into pistons on a large scale, the 
announcement adds. The Kobe Steel 
Works is going to double its capitali- 
zation to 90,000,000 yen, partly to 
obtain funds for this purpose, partly 
to increase the production of auto- 
mobile and aircraft parts, it is fur- 
ther learned. 

A plan to establish a 3,000,000-yen 
Tokyo Gear Works has been author- 
ized by the Capital Adjustment Com- 
mission. The firm will produce 
differentials and transmission gears. 
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TOOLS OF TOMORROW 





Thread Grinders 
.. . Ex-Cell-O improves series 
No. 35 production machines. 


An improved line of series No. 
35 production thread grinders is 
now being offered by Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., Detroit, including such fea- 
tures as temperature control for 
the coolant for increased precision; 
a new method of dressing grinding 
wheels, using interchangeable cams 
for different thread forms; greater 
rigidity by elimination of overhang- 
ing supports; ability to grind in 
both directions, eliminating time 
lost during return stroke; lead com- 
pensation for maximum accuracy 
regardless of room temperature; 
provision for grinding tapers up to 
2 in. per ft.; provision for truing 
grinding wheels without slowing 
down the wheels, ete. 

The ability to grind in both di- 
rections is made possible by an end- 
wise shifting of the lead-screw, 
taking out all back-lash, as the hy- 
draulic motor driving the work 
spindle is automatically reversed at 
the end of each stroke. This shift 
is said to be accomplished so fast 
that the work spindle and direction 
of cut may be reversed while the 
wheel is still in the cut, eliminating 
need for either an undercut or run- 
ning the wheel off the end of the 
work. 

Another feature is the infinite 
variability as to speed of the hy- 


Model No. 35 Ex- 
Cell-O Grinder 


draulically operated work spindle. 
This permits setting the machine to 
operate at the exact maximum speed 
possible for each job, instead of 
limiting available speeds to steps 
as with change gears. 

Not only is a lead compensator 
provided to take care of changes in 
the lead of the work due to room 
temperature or coolant temperature 
variations, but an oil cooler is also 
available to maintain constant cool- 
ant temperatures. The cooler is of 
tubular construction, enclosed in a 
sheet metal housing and is mounted 
adjacent to the external coolant 
sump at the rear of the machine. 
Cooling water flow through the 
cooler is regulated by a _ needle 
valve located at one side. 

Dressing of the grinding wheel 
has been arranged so that the wheel 
can be dressed without slowing 
down the wheel, thereby dressing 
the wheel under actual operating 
conditions and _ eliminating the 
chance of introduction of errors. 

In this connection, the new cam 
type Universal dresser is of par- 
ticular interest. With this auto- 
matic dresser, using the proper in- 
terchangeable cams, grinding 
wheels can be dressed to grind ex- 
ternal threads with U. S. Standard, 
60 deg. Sharp, V, Acme, Whitworth 
and special thread forms. The unit 
is hydraulically power driven and 
is operated by a lever on the front 
of the machine. 

Provision of a lead compensator 
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Brown & Sharpe No. 2 Universal 
Milling Machine 


on the No. 35 also enables the 
grinding of screw threads having 
metric pitches on a machine 
equipped with screws and gearing 
designed for grinding standard 
U. S. pitches. 


Milling Machines 


... Brown & Sharpe adds to 
line with the No. 2 Universal 
and No. 2 Plain “Light Type” 


Addition of two new “Light Type” 
milling machines to its line has been 
announced by Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. These ma- 
chines are designated as the No. 2 
Universal (light type with power 
fast travel) and the No. 2 Plain 
(light type with power fast travel). 

They have, according to the manu- 
facturer, power fast travel of 76 in. 
per min. in all directions provided 
by a totally-enclosed constant-speed 
motor built into the right side of 
the knee, and obtained (in any di- 
rection of feed engaged) by touch- 
ing a switch button at the front 
of the knee. When the button is 
released, the table resumes its orig- 
inal feed movement. Since power 
fast travel is independent of both 
spindle and table feed drives, it is 
available at all times. Construction 
and location of the control button 
gives ease and simplicity of opera- 
tion. 

Transverse and vertical adjust- 
ment handwheels are each automati- 
cally disengaged when power feed 
in the respective direction is en- 
gaged; while for longitudinal ad- 
justments, a safety handcrank is 
provided. 

Capacities: longitudinal feed, 28 
in.; transverse feed, 10 in.; vertical 
feed, 15 in. (All feeds automatic.) 
On the Universal machine, centers 
swing 10-in. diameter, and take 28- 
in. length. 
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URW Sets Sights for General 


CIO Union Announces Intention to Press for Contract 
With General Tire & Rubber Co.'s Management 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, largest tire manufacturer not 
supplying the original equipment 
market, appears to be next on the 
list of the United Rubber Workers 
Union of the CIO. With contracts 
with Goodrich and Firestone under 
its belt and contract negotiations 
now pending with Goodyear, the 
URW has announced through officers 
of the General local that steps will 
be taken immediately to press a con- 
tract with General’s management. 
The General local, in fact, already 
has a proposed contract drafted and 
ready for consideration of William 
O’Neil, president of the company. 

General was the scene of Akron’s 
first serious labor trouble, when the 
union picketed the company’s East 
Akron plants for several weeks in 
1933. The company employs 2500. 

At the peak of the URW’s aggres- 
sive campaign for a closed shop in 
the tire industry and during the 
Goodyear strike of two years ago 


and the Firestone strike of last year, 
O’Neil of General issued the public 
statement that the kind of a closed 
shop he would give the URW would 
be a plant completely closed and pad- 
locked. The company decentralized 
to the extent of building a large me- 
chanical goods rubber plant at 
Wabash, Ind., but to date has not 
transferred any tire-building activi- 
ties out of Akron. 

Progress in the negotiations be- 
tween the URW and the Goodyear 
management towards a contract is 
being made, according to the URW. 
Meanwhile, Goodyear is completing 
its recent layoff program involving 
some 1200 men and is readjusting 
plant operating schedules to put its 
remaining force on a 24-hour week 
of four 6-hour days. Meanwhile, the 
Goodyear URW local continues to 
seek to solicit the support of business 
men and private citizens in its cam- 
paign to speed Goodyear’s signature 
to a CIO contract. 
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Production of Cobalt 
Increasing Rapidly 


World production of cobalt is in- 
creasing at a rapid rate. Cobalt is a 
magnetic metal, of the color of pol- 
ished steel, and has a melting point 
of 2666 deg. Fahr. Considerable 
quantities of metallic cobalt, as weli 
as of salts derived from it, are being 
used in the ceramic industry, the 
enamelware industry, and the glass 
industry, for the production of col- 
ored coatings and of vitreous enamel. 
Cobalt is used also in considerable 
quantities for ciccatives for the oil- 
color industry. Colors containing co- 
balt are used by artists. 

During the past several years the 
importance of cobalt as an alloying 
material has grown rapidly. 

Special interest attaches to the 
use of cobalt for permanent-magnet 
materials. The coercive force of co- 
balt magnet steel is between two and 
three times as great as that of ordi- 
nary permanent-magnet steel, Great 


ABSTRACTS 


importance has been attained in re- 
cent years by mixtures of tungsten 
carbide and cobalt, which are nearly 
as hard as the diamond. The well- 
known Widia metal (the name sig- 
nifies “like the diamond’’) belongs to 
this class. The hardest metals can 
be readily cut with this cemented 
material, and even articles of glass 
and porcelain can be turned, drilled, 
milled or planed with it. 

Cobalt ores are widely distributed, 
but, unfortunately, they usually con- 
tain only very small percentages of 
the metal, and they have to be con-~ 
centrated by flotation in order to 
facilitate their reduction. A con- 
tinued increase in the demand for 
the metal is to be expected, especially 
in view of the present armament 
race, for the production of cobalt- 
alloy steel, ete. At present the 
greater part of the metal is pro- 
duced from the copper-cobalt ores 
of the Belgian Congo and the cobalt- 
containing arsenic-nickel ores of 
Ontario.—ATZ., May 10. 
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Chrysler Dividend 


Declares 25 Cents Per Share 

On Common Payable Sept. 14 

Directors of the Chrysler Corp. 
meeting July 27 declared a dividend 
of 25 cents per share on the common 
stock of the corporation, payable 
Sept. 14 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 16, 1938. 

A report to stockholders issued on 
the same date shows that the corpo- 
ration earned a net profit of $5,709,- 
599.66, equivalent to $1.31 per share 
after all charges, for the first six 
months of this year. 

According to K. T. Keller, presi- 
dent, sales amounted to $188,125,- 
465.20 for the first six months of 
1938 and included 261,048 passenger 
cars and trucks. These compared 
with $409,688,254.17 and 629,706 ve- 
hicles for the first half of 1937. 

Cash and marketable securities at 
June 30, 1938, were $73,189,715.43, 
and inventories amounted to $23,- 
509,281.51. Net current assets at the 
end of the half year were $80,820,- 
929.17, representing an increase of 
$6,766,112.37 during the first half of 
the year. Depreciation and amorti- 
zation of $5,753,452.96 were charged 
to operations. 

Retail sales in the United States 
of the corporation’s vehicles—Chrys- 
ler, DeSoto, Dodge and Plymouth 
passenger cars and Plymouth and 
Dodge commercial cars and Dodge 
trucks—for the first five months of 
1938 (latest available complete re- 
turns) totaled 214,614. 


GM Second Quarter 


Earnings Available for Common 
Stock at 52 Cents Per Share 


Net earnings of General Motors 
Corp., including equities in the un- 
divided profits or losses of subsidiary 
companies not consolidated, for the 
second quarter ended June 30, 1938, 
were $24,786,002, as compared with 
$65,731,100 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1937. 

After deducting dividends of $2,- 
294,555 on the preferred stock, earn- 
ings available for the common stock 
were $22,491,447 for the quarter. This 
compares with $63,436,545 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1937. Earn- 
ings for the second quarter of 1938 
were equivalent to $0.52 per share 
on the average number of common 
shares outstanding during the quar- 
ter. This compares with $1.48 per 
share for the corresponding quarter 
of 1937. 

Net earnings for the first six 
months of the current year amounted 
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to $33,020,019. This compares with 
$110,545,266 for the corresponding 
period of a year ago. After preferred 
dividends, the equivalent in earnings 
per share is $0.66, as compared with 
$2.47 per share for the same period 
a year ago. 

Cash, United States Government 
and other marketable securities at 
June 30, 1938, amounted to $242,- 
990,714 and compares with $150,- 
884,012 at Dec. 31, 1937, and $261,- 





Calendar of 
Coming Events 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 
National Petroleum Association Meet- 
ing, Atlantic City, N. J......Sept. 14-16 
Seventh International Management 
Congress, Washington ...... Sept. 19-23 
SAE National Regional Fuel and Lu- 
bricants Meeting, 'Tulsa, Okla..Oct. 6-7 
SAE National Aircraft Production 
Meeting. Los Angeles. Calif...Oct. 13-15 
American Welding Society Meeting, De- 
troit . 17-21 
SAF Annval Dinner, New York....Nov. 14 
SAE National Transportation Engineer- 


ing Meeting. New York....Nov. 14-16 
National Safety Council Meeting. Chi- 
MINORS ei scecacaraw 5 pain aa ec aid ses ere Nov. 14-18 
American Petroleum Institute Meet- 
MUN NONI, a. ov h0 4 0.c a ous 0:8 Nov. 14-18 
National Industrial Traffic League 
Meeting, New York ........ Nov. 17-18 
Automotive Service Industries Show, 
MTU 3 arignacoiesiuteca)ore'-aiecoterecnin Reo Dee. 5-10 
*National Standard Parts Association 
Meeting, ChicsBoO ....sicccses. Dec. 2-3 
SAE Annual Meeting, Detroit...... Jan. 9-13 
SHOWS 
New York, National Motor Truck Show, 
Nov. 11-17 
New York, National Automobile Show, 
Nov. 11-18 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 11-18 
Detroit, Mich., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 11-19 
Columbus, Ohio, Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-18 
Ruffalo, N. Y., Automobile Show.Noy. 12-19 
Chicago, Tll.. Automobile Show.Nov. 12-19 
Milwaukee, Wis., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-19 
Minneapolis, Minn., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-19 
*Philadelphia, Pa., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-19 
*San Francisco, Calif., Automobile 
SIS Rice actres Sicinsy read mee acon ate Nov. 12-19 
Boston, Mass., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-19 
Los Angeles, Calif., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-20 
*St. Louis, Mo., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 12-20 


*Elmira, N. Y., Automobile Show, Nov. 14-19 
New Haven, Conn., Automobile Show, 
Nov. 14-19 
Show, 
Nov. 
Show. 
Nov. 
Show, 
Nov. 
Automobile Show, 
Nov. 19-26 
Automobile Show, 
Nov. 19-26 
Automobile Show, 
; Nov. 20-26 
Automobile Show, 
Nov. 
Automobile Show, 


Indianapolis, Ind., Automobile 


19-25 


Baltimore, Md., Automobile 


19-26 
Rochester, N, Y., Automobile 
19-26 
Montreal, Canada, 


*Washington, D. C., 


*Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., 
26-Dec .3 
Denver, Colo., 


Dee. 5-10 





*Tentative 





795,265 at June 30, 1937. Net work- 
ing capital at June 30, 1938, amount- 
ed to $351,953,176, as compared with 
$347,216,116 at Dec. 31, 1937, and 
$407,984,895 at June 30, 1937. 


New Type Automobile Lighter 
Developed by Cuno 


A new automobile cigar lighter 
has been announced by the Cuno En- 
gineering Corp., Meriden, Conn. The 
company states that it will retail at 
less than a dollar and that it is the 
lowest priced automatic lighter ever 
offered to the automotive industry. 
It is simple and said to be reliable in 
construction and operation. 

To operate, a cigar or cigarette is 
merely inserted in the open end of 
the lighter tube, which is flush with 
the dash, and this action automati- 
cally lights it, ready for smoking. It 
is not necessary to hold the cigarette 
after an insertion in the lighter, and 
it can be removed for smoking when 
convenient. Several cigarettes may 
be lighted at one time if desired. 

There is no need for the driver to 
take his eyes from the road while 
lighting up; nothing to burn the 
hands or face; no possibility of 
burning tobacco dropping on the 
clothing or in the car; no removable 
parts to be lost or stolen. The heat- 
ing element is said to draw less than 
half the current used by any other 
lighter. The device is intended pri- 
marily for new car equipment. 





| 
| 
4.0 Years Ago 


with the ancestors of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


The Waverly Electric Vehicle 

The Waverly Electric Vehicle is 
the name under which the vehicles 
manufactured by the American Elec- 
tric Vehicle Co., now consolidated 
with the Indiana Bicycle Co., will be 
made and sold. 

... The framework of the running 
gear is tubular, with brazed: joints. 
The tubing is cold-drawn and seam- 
less. All wheels have ball bearings, 
those for the lighter carriages being 
wire spoked and having Royal Single 
Tube pneumatic tires, the heavier 
vehicles having wood spokes and 
cushion tires. . . . The motor is of 
the multipolar type and the 
motor shaft is geared directly to the 
two rear wheels by a single reduc- 
tion. 

From The Horseless Age, July, 
1898. 
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Still a Leader 
After Twenty Years 


HE twentieth birthday of “Automobile 

Facts and Figures,” that sturdy little 
annual publication of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association which presents facts, 
and facts only, about the industry, is of some 
significance. In the years when it was first 
issued, it was distinctly unusual for an in- 
dustry, through its trade association, to go out 
of its way to get facts about the industry in 
the hands of the press and public. As 
other industries have become public-relations 
minded, many of them have hastened to emu- 
late the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and now such “facts” brochures are 
issued every year by a score of industries. 


Automotive Inventions 
Lagging Since 1923 


NE of the new features in the present 

issue of “Facts and Figures” is a com- 
parison of the number of automotive patents 
to all patents issued in the U. S. annually. 
The same question was raised by the writer 
several weeks ago in a letter to George C. 
Arvedson, veteran manager of the patent de- 
partment of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association. 

The question was raised because, while it 
has often been said that the rate of automo- 
tive invention has been declining in recent 
years as the industry neared the stabilization 
of its natural market, the statistics were not 
readily apparent. 

These things show in the figures: the total 
number of patents issued per year reached 
its apex at the end of 1932, after a steady up- 
trending from the turn of the century. From 
1932 there has been a sharp decline to date, 
which leveled off slightly during 1936. 

The trend of automotive patents issued each 
year was steadily upward to 1923. After a 
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downward course, it peaked again during 1931, 
and has been steadily downward since that 
time. 

Figures representing automotive patents 
issued are based on comprehensive search by 
the trained staff of the patent department of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association. 
Every patent issued which has a conceivable 
bearing on the automotive art is selected, filed 
and cross-referenced. The figures represent- 
ing all patents issued in the U. S. come, of 
course, from the good old Patent Office 
Gazette. It must be borne in mind that there 
is a time lag between invention (filing of 
patent) and patent issue. This time lag is 
currently somewhere between two and three 
years, so that if a direct comparison is at- 
tempted between business conditions and rate 
of invention (for example) the figures for 
patents issued should be set back to com- 
pensate. 

The relation between the number of auto- 
motive patents issued and the total number 
was steadily upward to 1923, and distinctly 
downward thereafter. 

To us this indicates that the tremendous 
upsurge of public interest in the industry 
which caused it to become the world’s greatest 
manufacturing enterprise ended, so far as its 
creative aspects are concerned, with the first 
quarter century of the industry’s existence. 
From then on, the inventive genius of the 
country tends to be diffused among other and 
newer industries which have grown mean- 
while, and the tendency will probably continue. 

For all that, of course, the proportion of 
automotive patents to all patents issued is still 
an important factor in the inventive life of 
the nation. In 1937 the proportion was 17 per 
cent, and it may go appreciably higher from 
time to time. 

We liked very much Mr. Arvedson’s own 
comment in a letter which accompanied the 
figures on which these remarks are based. He 
said: “There are so many ways of looking at 
curves.” -HERBERT HOSKING 
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Getting the Public to Use 


More Mileage—in Less Time 


is the one way of “‘junking”’ automo- 

biles that will stand economic analysis 

and result in the stabilization of pro- 
duction at a high level. 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
HERE is enough unused mile- 
age in the 22 million passenger 
cars actually running on the 
road to care for the transportation 
needs of the United States for about 
414 years—at the present rate of car 
use. New and used cars in dealers’ 
stocks probably embody enough ad- 
ditional mileage to go round if no 
factory turned a wheel for nearly 
half a decade. 

The figure can be made 5 years or 
7 years instead of 4 plus by shifting 
the assumptions necessary to the 
calculations. But so long as the as- 
sumptions are within the bounds of 
reason, the basic result will be the 
same. 

It will take quite a number of 
years to use up the something like 
700 billion transportation-miles 
available in existing automobiles. 

Fortunately the outlook for auto- 
mobile sales isn’t as bad as a quick 
look at these foreboding figures 
might indicate. Luckily 30,000 un- 
used miles in a given automobile 
can’t be made immediately available 
to three people who each want to 
drive 10,000 miles this year. So, 
three cars have to be bought or kept 
in operation to provide the desired 
mileage. Obsolescence, style and up- 
keep costs play their potent part, too, 
in vastly modifying the implications 
of the purely statistical approach. 

But this fact remains: 

The road is not clear for profit- 
able, soundly economic production 
and sale of new transportation-miles 
except to fill a demand for more 
transportation-miles. 

The thing that counts when an 
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industry has too much inventory is 
consumption. Consumer demand, so 
far as the automobile industry is 
concerned basically, is not for cars, 
but for transportation-miles. As 
transportation-miles in existing cars 
are used up, people want new miles 
available to take them where they 
want to go. 

All other approaches to the in- 
dustry’s market problem tend to in- 
volve some wishful thinking; some 
attempt to circumvent what so far 
in human experience seems to be 
inexorable economic law. Somebody 
—the manufacturer, the dealer or 
the public—has to pay when unused 
transportation - miles are scrapped. 
Differences in schemes and methods 
of scrapping are chiefly differences 
in where the load of paying is going 
to rest. If scrapping is a sound 
method of creating new markets for 
automobiles, then Mr. Ford, Mr. 
Chrysler and Mr. Sloan have been 
short-visioned men because they 
didn’t connect the ends of their as- 
sembly lines with some sort of metal- 
consuming sewage plant. 

It was probably 30 years ago that 
one factory executive first said to 
another at some early N.A.C.C. 
meeting: 

“Hell, Bill, we’re not selling auto- 
mobiles! We’re selling transporta- 


9 


tion! 

Since then, the idea has been 
played upon by orators of the in- 
dustry and dramatized by its pub- 
licity men until it has become as trite 
as a campaign promise—and as much 
honored. 

The queer thing is that it ex- 
presses simply and clearly a_prac- 
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HIS article is an attempt to 

dramatize a point of view 
—to emphasize the new vital- 
ity of an old idea—to visualize 
a possible fresh approach to 
the basic marketing problem 
of the automobile business. 

It grew in the minds of men 
faced with the immediate task 
of selling more automobiles. 
The author has merely done 
some editorial husbandry in 
the process of transplanting it 
to the printed page. Its mis- 
sion is to arouse discussion; 
to stimulate more specific 
studies. 

The sales slogan of the in- 
dustry in the future may well 
be: “New Ways to Use More 


Miles.” 
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tical, basic truth about automobile 
selling. Its literal acceptance might 
easily bring changes as shocking to 
conventional merchandising as would 
be a literal application of the prin- 
ciples of the Sermon on the Mount 
to the average churchgoer. 

Automobile makers are selling 
transportation — transportation- 
miles. Nothing else stays sold. Even 
after an automobile has been dis- 
posed of to an owner, parts of it, 
economically speaking, keep bounc- 
ing back at the industry, bruising 
dealer profits, shearing pieces from 
manufacturing schedules and being 
a general nuisance for years. But 
when a man who habitually drives 
5000 miles a year gets sold on driv- 
ing 10,000 miles, there is no kick- 
back. He uses up those additional 
‘ar miles once and for all. There is 
no trade-in on used miles. He is defi- 
nitely in the market for more. 

This use-more-miles idea is not 
new—but, several prominent auto- 
mobile sales and advertising execu- 
tives believe, its vitality has in- 
creased enormously since the indus- 
try has passed through its period of 
rapid growth and moved into the 
stability phase of its life curve. 

“The oil companies have done more 
to help the automobile business 

(Turn to page 149, please) 
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Fig. 1 — This electron diffrac- 
tion view shows that the first 
layer of stearic acid molecules 
in lubricants stand with their 
axes normal to a bearing face 
while molecules of succeeding 
layers are inclined at an angle. 


By BERNARD H. PORTER* 


NTIL recently the distribution 
U and grouping of the larger 
crystals in solids were deter- 
mined by microscopic analysis of 
known external shapes. X-ray dif- 
fraction methods are adaptable for 
similar studies, but by reason of the 
aigher penetrating powers involved, 
‘ne information provided by the re- 
sulting diffraction pattern refers to 
the underlying mass of the specimen 
rather than to its surface. 
Electrons, however, are scattered 
mainly by the nucleus, instead ot 
by the extranuclear electrons, as in 
the case of X-rays, and their corre- 
spondingly low penetrating power 
provides an ideal medium for the 
examination of layers only a few 
atoms thick. Just as X-rays, which 
normally behave like waves, have 
properties characteristic of particles, 
so electrons, which act like particles 
of definite charge and mass, resemble 
wave formations when they meet the 
regular array of atoms in molecules 
and crystals. Thus diffraction effects 
closely analogous to those of X-rays 
cecur, and _ provide photographi« 
records from which interesting de- 
ductions regarding atomic and mo- 
lecular structure can be made. 


Electron Diffraction Camera 


An electron - diffraction camera 
consists essentially of (a) the ca- 
thode chamber for producing a fine 
beam of electrons with a constant 


*Acheson Colloids Corp 
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but controllable velocity, (b) the 
specimen chamber containing the 
film under study, and (c) the cam- 
era in which the pattern is recorded. 

With this device, as in the case of 
X-ray production, the combined 
forces of heat and an electrical field 
in the presence of a high vacuum, 
draw out electrons from a hot fila- 
ment. These electrons are acceler- 
ated or “pushed” by potentials vary- 
ing from 50,000 to 70,000 volts. The 
resulting electron stream, moving at 
an approximate speed of 90,000 
miles per second, strikes the atoms 
composing the surface of specimens 
being examined. As such films are 
usually polycrystalline, or consist 
of many small crystals whose axes 
point in many directions, the im- 
pinging beam is diffracted readily, 
whereupon the diverted rays, when 
caught upon a_ée sensitized photo- 


Fig. 2 — Dr. L. H. 
Germer, Nobel prize 
winner in Physics, 
has recently used 
this electron-diffrac- 
tion camera at the 
Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories in studying 
organic films (Journ. 
Appl. Phys. 9, 143, 
1938), and obtained 
a diffraction pattern 
from molecular lay- 
ers of acids in blend- 
ed lubricants. Sup- 
plementary studies 
on lubrication theory 
by physicists abroad 
with this type of de- 
vice include the phys- 
ical detection of gra- 
phoid surfaces and 
the accumulation of 
pertinent data on 
running-in, wear, and 
corrosion phenom- 
ena. 





graphic plate, produce characteristic 
electron-diffraction patterns having 
concentric rings upon a faint back- 
ground. 

The “views” or “pictures” so re- 
corded are of two types and are 
named reflected and_ transmitted 
patterns, from the manner of mount- 
ing the materials for study. With 
the first method, the electron beam 
strikes at a small glancing angle 
upon the surface of a metal block 
supporting the thin film that inter- 
ests one. Fig. 1, a picture of a 
stearic-acid film 15 molecules thick, 
has been taken by this technique, 
with the diffraction camera shown 
in Figure 2. In the alternative ar- 
rangement, the layer under exami- 
nation is mounted across a pinhole 
or narrow slit (Fig. 3), in such a 
way that the electron beam passes 
directly through it at right angles. 
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|} for Lubrication Problems 


Fig. 4 is a typical example of a 
transmitted pattern as taken from 
a thin film of colloidal graphite de 
posited on a celluloid support. 

The patterns made by these meth- 
ods are characteristic of the speci- 
mens studied. For example, a smooth, 





Fig. 3—The width of this slip, 
over which a film is mounted 
for study and through which 
the electrons pass, suggests the 
minute dimensions involved in 
diffraccion studies. 


single-crystal surface in which all 
the atoms are arranged regularly, 
gives rise to a pattern of spots, the 
sharpness of which will depend on 
the shape of the peaks rising from 
the surface. The acts of hammering, 
stretching, oxidizing, polishing and 
contaminating such a crystal have 
their diverse effects, which in turn 
cause corresponding variations in 
the photographic view obtained 
(Fig. 5). 


Studies of Lubrication Theory 


Although the electron-diffraction 
camera is distinctly a new research 
tool, it has already been applied to 
numerous fields of investigation. As 
a contribution to the theories of lu- 
brication, for instance, Fig. 1 shows 
that the first layer of stearic-acid 
molecules in lubricants stand with 
their axes normal to a bearing face, 
while molecules of succeeding layers 
are inclined. 

In supplementary investigations 
along these same lines, an electron- 
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aided by the use of electron 


diffraction technique 


diffraction pattern of the cylinder 
walls of an internal-combustion en- 
gine provides interesting data con- 
cerning the orientation of metal 
crystals after prolonged running. 
Where a photograph taken at the 
time of assembly shows rings char- 
acteristic of crystalline iron and its 
free graphite content, a view after 
run-in reveals a layer of amorphous 
iron partially covered with orien- 
tated graphite. Of more importance 
is the fact that the same device 
shows how the exhaustible free 
graphite is replaced by continuous 
lubricating surfaces upon the addi- 





Fig. 4—A pattern obtained by 
transmission from a thin film 
of colloidal graphite. 


tion of colloidal graphite adjuncts 
to the lubricating oil. This revela- 
tion is of interest in proving the 
existence of the “graphoid” surface 
to which is properly attributed the 
advantages graphited lubricants pos- 
sess over plain oils. Fig. 6 is the 
electron-diffraction pattern produced 
by this lubricating surface. 

The diffraction camera has carried 
the investigation a step further, by 
revealing the physical structure of 
these microscopically invisible lay- 


ers. Previous X-ray studies have 
indicated that graphite particles 
possess a plate-like shape. The dif- 
fraction camera shows, moreover, 
that particles in a graphoid surface 
lie on a bearing face very much like 
shingles on the roof of a house. Be- 
ing aligned or orientated evenly, 
they are thus in an excellent position 
to provide lubrication. Furthermore, 
the ability of the graphite to split 
up internally into tiny plates which 
slide over one another when com- 
pressed laterally, explains the re- 
duction in friction often observed 
when graphited lubricants are em- 
ployed. 


Pending Research Problems 


The recent discovery, by electron- 
diffraction means, of the effect of 
trichlorethylene on copper, and of 
the composition of oxide films on 
steel, indicates the adaptibility of 
this new tool to industrial research. 
In fact, it seems probable that the 
electron-diffraction camera may soon 
be used for the routine investigation 
and control of processes intimately 

(Turn to page 148, please) 





Fig. 5—An electron-diffraction 

view showing the presence of 

free graphite on abraded cast 

iron. The exhaustible supply of 

graphite is replaced by using 

colloidal graphite in the lubri- 
cating oil. 
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How Do Buyers Feel About Today’s Cars 


By THOMAS G. MACGOWAN* 
ASOLINE expense. These two 
words tell the story of the 
American car owner’s most 
often-repeated complaint. 

Gasoline consumption is the auto- 
mobile appetite which he—or she— 
thinks is most in need of curtail- 
ment. 

After that on the car consumer’s 
list of things that ought to be better, 
come visibility, durability, safety 
and brakes, in the order named. 

These are the sorest points—the 
main centers of dissatisfaction—in 
the car owner’s consciousness. As 
such they far outstrip those trouble 
spots of other years — appearance, 
engine performance, roominess, ease 
of riding and ease of handling. When 
the typical motorist is asked what 
one improvement he or she would 
most like to see put into effect, the 
responses spread out all the way 
from these same generalities to very 
specific answers. 


This is the second of a series by the author 


in which the wishes of car owners are brought 
to the front. What they like and hope for are 
fulerums from which the sales curve could 


be lifted. 


“Better visibility” is the most 
frequently given response, and be- 
hind it come: “automatic transmis- 
sion,” “less gasoline consumption,” 
“more room,” “glare-proof head- 
lights,” “rear engines” and “air con- 
ditioning.” 

These are headlights developed in 
the car-improvement phase of the 
national survey in which we have in- 
vestigated the attitudes and ideas of 
typical automobile owners through- 
out the country’. 

The study was undertaken to learn 
consumers’ opinions of the cars of 
the present day and their desires for 
the cars of the future, as well as 
their ideas on the all-important ques- 





WHAT ONE AUTOMOBILE IMPROVEMENT !S MOST DESIRED 


Question: ‘What is the one improvement in automobile design or construction which you would 


most like to see put into effect?” 


Table 1 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


BODY CONSTRUCTION 


eats 
Doors... .. 
Other responses... 


MECHANICAL PARTS AND FEATURES 
Engine. 
Transmission 
Headlights 
Brakes..... 
Ventilation . 
Accessories. 

Tires and wheels. 
Other responses... 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Economy of operation. 
Appearance. 

Visibility . . 
Other responses... . 


Men Women Total 
% % % 
9.7 11.8 10.4 
3.4 7.6 4.6 
3.4 3.5 3.4 
2.5 2.1 2.4 
3.7 2.8 3.4 
19.6 12.5 17.6 
10.4 10.4 10.4 
9.2 9.0 9.2 
5.3 11.8 7.2 
6.2 2.7 5.2 
3.4 2.1 2.9 
2.5 3.5 2.8 
9.2 4.9 9.5 
8.1 71.1 9.0 
9.3 4.1 7.7 
6.4 7.6 6.8 
9.5 10.5 9.8 


Percentages are based on the total number responding to the question. 
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tion of safety on the public highways. 

The first article of the series’ told 
what people think about the automo- 
biles of today. The present one will 
tell, in general, what improvements 
they would like to see made in pres- 
ent-day cars. 

The first question designed to 
learn what automobile improvements 
the average consumer would like was 
as follows: 


“What is the one improvement in 
automobile design or construc- 
tion which you would most like 
to see put into effect?” 


The respondents were not bound 
by any check-list of points, but were 
permitted to give their responses 
with absolute spontaneity, without 
prompting. The question was an- 
swered by 501 persons who men- 
tioned a total of 605 improvements. 
These improvements have _ been 
brought into general groups as fol- 
lows: 

Men’s Women’s 





Resps. Resps. Tota! 

Oe ee 27.4% 28.2% 27.5% 
sody construction 18.6 23.5 20.1 
Mechanical ......... 4.0 48.3 52.4 
| reg 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The question produced a range of 





* Other articles completing the survey 
will be published in early issues of AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES. Mr. MacGowan is pres- 
ident of Facts, Inc., independent market- 
research agency in New York. The field 
surveys, on which the articles are based, 
were made by Facts, Inc., with the coopera- 
tion of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 

1Trained investigators interviewed 542 
automobile owners in all parts of the coun- 
try, including 382 men (70.5 per cent) and 
160 women (29.5 per cent). The “sample” 
was distributed scientifically. 

2See AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 
p. 86. 
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CHART A 
HOW BUYERS THINK AUTOMOBILES SHOULD BE IMPROVED 
9 QUESTION: “IN WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING DO You 
4: a CONSIDER CURRENT AUTOMOBILES MOST 
ee e@ e IN NEED OF IMPROVEMENT 2" 
(RESPONDENTS ASKED TO CHECK THREE) 


GASOLINE ECONOMY 


9 67.6% 
response similar to that which re- SAFETY EY, 
sulted from a previously reported - 
question in which respondents were BRAKES 26.6% 


asked what they considered the one 
best point in the design and con- 
struction of automobiles today. 

However, in talking about im- - 
provements which they would like, ROGMINESS At. 
car owners became more specific than 
in response to the earlier question, ENGINE PERFORMANCE BE 
particularly regarding desired me- 
chanical improvements. 

Table 1 reports the response, with 
some detail, under our three main 
classifications—general, body con- 
struction and mechanical. From this 


OIL ECONOMY 


RIDING EASE ER 34 


READABILITY OF DIALS 


a & 
e) b h 
ae) 
: e 
Ww 
x 


table it will be seen that the engine, APPEARANCE 

or some feature connected with it, 

was mentioned more frequently in MORE TOOLS 7 

answer to this queston than was any- 

thing else. HANDLING EASE 5 
It is interesting to study the in- 

dividual responses most frequently STEERING 

given, without being re-classified. 

In the third column below the prin- 

cipal responses with the number of ALL OTHERS 


mentions of each are shown. 


PERCENTAGES ARE BASED ON THE TOTAL NUMBER 
RESPONDING TO THE QUESTION 




















Botter wisttty  .ccccvewsncvecce 34 
Automatic transmission ....... 30 
HOW BUYERS THINK MODERN CARS SHOULD BE IMPROVED Less gasoline consumption..... 28 
URS GOR bbs: ed-cessacrcsone 21 
Question: “In which of the following do you consider modern automobiles most in need of improvement?” on meniamaad headlights .......0« 20 
Table 2 Rimes Wh POOP ccc cscscadeccoes 20 
SEXES PRICE CLASSES All Air COMBIRIOMINEG 20.2 ccccccecece 20 
Men Women Low Medium and High Respondents Less conservative styling ..... 19 
% % % % c ie aaa ; ; 
Economy of gasoline 70.4 61.0 69.1 65.7 67.6 Better headlights .......... sees 18 
Visibility... ... 33.9 34.6 32.2 36.5 34.1 Better steel body construction. 15 
Ourabiltty pisinais 30.7 26.4 29.6 29.2 29.4 REE SINE a cca cxcsseaseaian 14 
i wed ord 4 as =s 4 More economical operation .... 12 
= Economy of oil... 21.2 18.2 23.4 16.3 20.3 ORAS TORPOMMOS oacncccccncsese 354 
a Roominess..... . 15.1 23.3 18.1 16.7 17.5 
Engine performance 14.8 11.9 13.2 15.0 14.0 1 605 
: Riding ease... 12.4 17.0 16.1 10.7 13.8 | a eae rr i) 
- Readability of dials 10.8 11.3 7.9 15.0 11.0 
Appearance... . 6.3 13.2 7.2 9.9 8.4 : 
9 — Tools. .. 7.7 6.8 6.8 8.2 7. Men were more interested than 
ea andli 4.8 is " 3 n . ° . ° 
i i, 4.0 5.7 4.6 4.3 4.5 women in “engine in rear,” “air con- 
idl Allothers.......... 7.4 9.4 5.3 11.6 8.0 


ditioning,” “less conservative styl- 
Percentages are based on number responding. ing,” “better steel body construc- 
s, tion,” “Diesel engines” and “more 
economical operation.” 
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Women were more favorable than 
men to “better visability,” ‘auto- 
matic transmission,’* “less gasoline 
consumption,” “more room,” “glare- 
proof headlights,” and “better head- 
lights.” 

The following question was also 
asked: 
“In which of the following do you 
consider modern automobiles 
most in need of improvement?” 


Since it was desired to confine the 
thinking of the respondents here to 
well-defined and comparable paths, 
rather than to bring forth a very 
detailed response, the question was 
followed by a check-list of 14 points. 
The persons interviewed were asked 
to check only three of these. 

Economy of gasoline consumption 
was mentioned by a much larger per- 
_centage of the car owners (67.6) 
‘than any other feature. Next .in 
order in the table developed from 
the responses to this question are: 
“visibility” (31.1), ‘‘durability’’ 
(29.4), “safety” (28.5), and “brakes” 
(26.6). 

At the bottom of the list we find 
“steering,” while immediately above 
it is “handling ease.” Then coming 
up in order we find “more tools” and 
“appearance.” Each of these factors 
was mentioned by fewer than 10 per 
cent of the persons interviewed. 

The tabulation is given in detail 
in Table 2, in which the responses 
are broken down by sex and by the 
price classes of car owners. The 
grand totals for each of the 14 fac- 
tors are represented in Chart A. 

In considering the answers to this 
question it should be borne in mind 
that the persons interviewed were 
expected to check only three of the 
14 points. If they had been asked to 
tell whether each feature should or 
should not, in their opinion, be im- 
proved, the results would have been 
quite different. Naturally, the men- 
tion of each item as being in need of 
improvement would have been 
greater. 

The question actually serves to 
show which of the features are most 
in need of being improved, in the 
opinion of consumers, and not whal 
proportion of all consumers think 
each factor ought to be bettered. 

It is interesting to compare these 
results with the findings from a 
question reported upon in the previ- 
ous article: “Is your present car bet- 
ter than your last, worse, or the same 
in respect to .”’ There followed a 
list of 14 points, with a place for 
each to be checked better, worse, or 
same. The points were the same, 
except that “car noises” appeared 
in place of “more tools.” 
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HOW BUYERS FEEL 

The following tabulation will make 
the relationship between these two 
questions clear: 


Order of Rank 
Least gain 
in present Most in 
car com- need of 
pared with improve- 
last car ment 
Gasoline economy ...... 1 t 
| eee 2 2 
0 ee 3 3 
AEA eae ea 11 4 
POE a Saredawapeccamenea 9 5 
CM BEOHMOMY ..oisiccccicwies 5 6 
| re 4 7 
Engine performance ... 10 8 
Pere re ere 3 9 
Readability of dials..... 8 10 
ARBOOTRRCO 0 :<.0:05s:s:0sieeec: 14 11 
PERO TOOES isis ciccsewencs ms 12 
Handling ease .......... 12 3 
MEME, 66s.58ik cu sinanded 7 14 
Clee: MIEBE | cinsiscawiejeeres 6 oe 


The outstanding highlight derived 
from comparison between these two 
questions is this: the three points 
upon which American automobiles 
stand the worst in both questions are 
“economy of gasoline consumption,” 
“visibility” and “durability,” in the 
order named. In other words, not 
only have present day American cars 
made a smaller amount of improve- 
ment in these three vital features, 
than with regard to any other fea- 
tures, but they also still stand most 
in need of improvement with regard 
to them. 

“Safety” had made a very good 
gain, but is still high on the list of 
features requiring further attention. 

Viewed from almost any stand- 
point, the features or factors with 
which the car-consuming public is 
most dissatisfied are gasoline mile- 
age, visibility and durability. Close- 
ly bunched after these leaders in dis- 
favor are safety, brakes and econ- 
cmy of oil consumption. 

What is the significance of the 
grouping of these six factors at the 
head of what we may call the auto- 
mobile owners’ blacklist? Economy 
of gasoline consumption and econ- 
omy of oil consumption may be 
grouped under the head of economy 
of operation. Thre e—visibility, 
safety and brakes—may be grouped 
under the generic title of safety. 

Operating economy—safety—du- 
rability. These, then, constitute the 
present Big Three of consumer dis- 
satisfaction. Careful study of the 
detailed responses to the question 
on the one most desired improvement 
reinforces the conclusion that these 
three points are the most important 
centers of dissatisfaction in the 
mind of the consumer. 

It is important, however, not to 
assume that because such factors as 
ease in riding, ease in handling, and 














appearance stand relatively well in 
the good graces of the car owning 
public, these features do not require 
continued attention. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. How 
widely the public taste with regard 
to automobile appearance may vary 
among the offerings of different 
manufacturers will be apparent from 
the next article in this series’, which 
takes up the matter of appearance 
in detail. 

Every interviewee who named a 
feature as needing improvement was 
requested to tell exactly what “he 
would do to improve it. 

The question was: 

“How would you improve them 
on these points?” 

Gasoline economy, mentioned by 
more persons than mentioned any 
other point (363), produced a wide 
variety of improvement ideas. 
Among these “improve carburetor” 
was mentioned more often than any 
other. Next to that came “reduce 
power” and, in the order of most 
frequent mention, ‘improve combus- 





tion,” “Diesel engine,” etc. Here is 
the list: 
TMproeve CATDUPTetOr «i646 .0006% 90 
ROG DOUNEE ous ccs sakceawas 21 
Improve combustion ........0«. 17 
ea er ree 16 
Increase motor efficiency...... 16 
Smatler, lighter cars .......s«. 3 
Cres TH PGE ccccsinstscweeen 3 
ea 10 
CRSP FERMONBER 2c cccccceses 44 
PE S55 oo ee ks Sista eee 240 


As for “visibility,” the idea most 
frequently advanced was that some- 
thing should be done about the posts 
which support the roof. This was 
the thought of 52 of the 183 persons 
who think visibility needs improve- 
ment. A total of 39 individuals had 
an idea about the windshield, while 
31 believed that the seats require 
improvement. Twenty-four persons 
were concerned about windows. The 
tabulation of the responses follows: 





Make posts smaller .......... 52 
Improve windshield vision..... 39 

Raise seats (or make them ad- 
DE, oe ta cenk se eeann eae 31 
Improve window vision........ 24 

Improve headlights (make glass 
DE. 5th codac sca saseownk ee 9 
Make hood lower or shorter.... 9 
CORTES FOBDONOGON ccc cscsvcccces 43 
I arpcasetocaiaievdieses te aria oramera 207 


Among the mentions of making 
the posts smaller, the majority are 
concerned with the posts at the front. 
The windshield idea most often men- 


’To appear in an early issue of AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES. 
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DESIRE FOR AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


QUESTION: "WOULD YOU LIKE A CAR WITH AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION?" 





ALL RESPONDENTS 











WOMEN 
tioned was taking out the division Sturdier bodies (heavier)...... $ 
: . . ° ‘or ~ ~ »« 
in the windshield; other mentions te en s  aeel a os 
IAPPOVS WIKIDTNY 2.62 isccscccs 27 


include “making the windshield 
wider,” “taking the slope out of the 
windshield” and “making it glare- 
proof.” The principal idea about 
seats was to raise the one in front, 
although some people just said 
“make seats adjustable.’ Larger 
windows was the main idea about 
windows, although some _ people 
wanted to have the rear window, 
specifically, made larger. 

A total of 158 persons mentioned 
“durability” as one of the points 
most in need of being improved, and 
some of these people (74), believe 
that the use of better material would 
be the best way of achieving im- 
provement in durability. Here is 
the table of ideas on improvement 
in durability: 


Use better materiale «2.2.4.6... 74 
Have sturdier construction .... 33 
Cheamee GEOR .icckccccvacdsns 25 


Use more careful workmanship 15 
Other responses 


About half of the people who think 
materials ought to be improved did 
not go into details; those who did 
mentioned almost every type of ma- 
terial that goes into an automobile. 
Of the 33 people who thought con- 
struction ought to be sturdier, the 
greatest number said they referred 
to body construction. 

Sturdier body construction was 
also a favorite point with the 153 
people who mentioned “safety” as 
one of the factors most in need of 
improvement. People’s safety ideas 
revealed a good deal of variety: 
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Improve brakes 


PN DR ats cendewwkad wats 12 
PE nc dkbestekGieweas ~- 
Better supervision on road..... § 
Improved steering ............ 4 
Caer WRN. o60ck cts 5 vase esse 3 

Devices to prevent accidents 

Bfter BIOW=<OUEE .<.cccccescives 

Better roadability (ess skid- 
I ree er eee Soe 3 
Heavier bumpers ............-- 3 
CENOF PONOMBOE ox. csivcccserces 14 
DO). 2cikdcnctmkeend eames 174 


It is interesting to note the high 
position of “improve visibility” in 
this list. A good many of those who 
felt that speed ought to be controlled 
believe a governor should be used; 
others think that motors should be 
built so as not to develop speed. This 
question of safety, looming so prom- 
inently among the factors or fea- 
tures which people consider most in 
need of improvement, will be made 
the subject of extended treatment 
later in this series of articles. 

Going on to the next item in the 
check-list, “brakes,” we find that of 
the 143 people who thought brakes 
ought to be improved, the largest 
number, 25, said they thought hy- 
draulics should be on every car. Run- 
ning second to this response was 
“use better materials.” Here is the 
tabulation: 


Have hydraulics on every car.. 25 
Use better materials .......... 22 
Improve adjustment .......... 5 
Increase braking surfaces .... s 
BRawe. iF WPAMOM bcc cickccccces 5 


Make brakes fool-proof 


Other responses 


Ns ikon wanes eee Ae eha tae 113 


143 


Among the “other responses” 
there were only four in which faster 
action was mentioned. Analysis of 
all the responses indicates that the 
thought which was uppermost in the 
minds of the people interviewed here 
was that brakes should be made more 
positive and sure rather than faster 
in action. 

“Economy of oil consumption” 
lagged far behind “economy of gas- 
oline consumption,” even though 109 
individuals did mention it. Of this 
number, the majority had ideas for 
the improvement of design of .the 
engine and its parts, chiefly the 
rings and pistons, while a fair num- 
ber thought the best way to save on 
oil was to cut down on the size of 
the car, its speed, or its power. Here 
is the tabulation: 


Feaprove Gesign ...<cciicncccsce & 
Reduce size, speed or power... 1060 
Use better workmanship 
Use better materials 
Other responses 


ici denice ore Cees 56 
On the score of “roominess,” 
which was mentioned by 94 persons, 
the great need, according to them, is 
for greater width, after which more 
leg room ranks in importance: 


TI kia} ose aaa SS ears 41 
pS re 19 
No gear-shift lever in the floor. s 
ee SE. bc viixcnenvesas sabes 7 
ON) i ae ee 6 
More space between the front 
DR ben scasesnncnvn 6 
DR TORE o8s sense cheswns 4 
CHEIOY POMOMOEN oc ncivcccescane 12 
PN sckseccebeuesewamen 103 
Oddly enough, about the same 


number of people thought the rear 
seat should be wider as wanted the 
front seat made wider. It is also 
notable that very few persons 
wanted more headroom. 

In the matter of “engine perform- 
ance” the need for a simpler mech- 
anism was cited by more people than 
mentioned anything else. After this 
came the idea of providing better 
materials and having the motor de- 
signed so that it would use less fuel. 
The other responses were spread 
over “better pick-up,” “make the mo- 
tor sound-proof,” “more power” and 
so on. 

Those who mentioned “riding 
ease”’ were more likely to think the 
springs ought to be improved than 
to think anything else. After that 
came “provide better shock absorb- 
ers.”” Very few people thought that 
the seats should be more comfort- 
able. Here is the tabulation of the 
responses : 
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Improve springs 





Have better shock absorbers .. 14 
Make seats more comfortable. . 6 
Make bodies heavier .......... a 
ORGY FOMPONSES on... ccccscscces 23 

Me pareais bce ewbcces 68 


Of those who believe the “instru- 
ment dials” should be made more 
readable, the majority think they 
ought to be placed differently : 


Place dials differently......... 21 
Light @igin better ....6.ccssees 10 

Make them larger (9r more dis- 
NR ere ccle ip aieiat evancacavaia averersianacs 8 
Make dials simpler ............ 7 
CHEMO TOSMOMBES  cnccciccawecsicus 6 
Ei s6 downer eeaae ane 52 


, 


As to “appearance,” the respon- 
dents who mentioned this feature as 
being much in need of improvement 
were fairly evenly divided between 
the ideas that more streamlining 
should be done and that the appear- 
ance should be less radical. There 
were scattering mentions of better 
finish, better upholstering, simplicity 
and so on. 

“Easier steering’ was the main 
complaint with the comparatively 
smaller number who thought “han- 
dling ease” should be improved. Those 
who objected specifically to steering 
conditions were in favor of “cam 
and lever steering,” “changes in the 
wheel” and so on. 

Special questions were devoted to 
automatic transmissions and rear 
positioning of engines, since it had 
been recognized that considerable 
interest in these subjects would 
probably be shown by car owners. 
As has been indicated in this arti- 
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cle, this interest actually materia!- 
ized when the respondents were 
asked to mention the one automo- 
bile improvement they would most 
like to have. 

The first of the special questions 
was: 
“Would you like a car with auto- 
matic transmission?” 


The response shows that every 
classification of car owner, whether 
of sex, age or price-class of cars 
owned, is more than 50.0 per cent 
on the affirmative side of this ques- 
tion. The result for all respondents, 
as shown in Chart B, was: 

“Yes’”—57.3 per cent; “No”’—42.7 
per cent. 

Women were a little more favor- 
able to automatic transmission than 
men were, as their affirmative re- 
sponse was 58.4 per cent as compared 
with that of 56.8 per cent for men. 
The older the person the less favor- 
able was the affirmative response, 
as is seen from the following tabu- 
lation of the affirmative responses 
of age groups: 


EIN ord 5 ea atlas hea A Ore a RL 59.4 
Tee ar ee a 58.8 
a Re OE xis ix ckaes cance aie 53.3 


Owners of low-priced cars are 
more favorable to the automatic 
transmission idea than are those 
above this price range. 

We asked for the reasons behind 
the affirmative and negative atti- 
tudes. The majority who said that 
they would like a car with auto- 
matic transmission most frequently 
mentioned “Shifting is easier” in 
answer to the question “Why?” 
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DESIRE FOR REAR ENGINE 


QUESTION: "WOULD YOU LIKE A REAR-ENGINE CAR?” 





ALL RESPONDENTS 
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Here is the tabulation of these re- 
sponses: 


Shifting is easier 


Promt i6 foomier ...cisscscsces 47 
Shifting is more convenient ... 44 
Ne 2 OE ves icacce wee ee 41 
Driving is more pleasant ..... 34 
Shifting is simpler . .....cccess 33 
Shifting is quicker ............ 12 
Ge NOE ogo ckedaceanacnae 33 


With those who did not like an 
automatic transmission, ideas that 
the device would be complicated 
and might get out of order were 
uppermost. Here is the list of the 
main reasons: 


Likely to get out of order..... 36 
More complicated ............. 31 
Es I io 5.6 0 d.0:6.o dete weieree-s 29 
NE IRS rockin qc alone miahh aan Ste km 15 

Respondent accustomed to 
PO SOD boc cccescecuccens 13 
POE, POTOONOE kc cede ectsaaewe 11 
ON EE ae ee ciew baes waa are 10 
Not proved in service ......... 10 
Respondent likes to shift ...... i) 
Ree TOE sic 04s csceeccnes 36 
PN e-b:5i bis Seis ee ee kee 197 


The question on rear engine cars 
was as follows: 

“Would you like a rear engine 
car?” 

The response was considerably 
less favorable than it was on auto- 
matic transmission. The result for 
all respondents, as shown in Chart 
C, was: 

“Yes”—34.8 per cent; “No”—65.2 
per cent. 

Men were more favorable than 
women to the rear engine idea. A 
total of 39.9 per cent of them said 
“yes,” while only 21.1 per cent of 
the women answered in the affirma- 
tive. The responses were also tabu- 
lated by price classes of cars owned. 
Owners of low-priced cars are more 
inclined to rear engines than are 
owners of medium and high-priced 
cars. 

We sought the reasons as to why 
respondents did or did not favor 
rear engine cars, with interesting 
results. 

Visibility, which has come up so 
strongly throughout this survey, 
appears at the head of the list of 
reasons why people would like a 
rear engine car. Here is the com- 
plete tabulation: 


Better visibility in front 
More healthful—less fumes ... 20 
More efficient operation 





More streamlined--better ap- 
Oa ee 16 

Move room, Inside 2.0.6.0. 16 

LOSS SGMBING NOS .....ccacc800 12 


(Turn to page 148) 
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“Tamping’”’ Oldsmobile valve guide holes with 200,000 
blows per minute at Oldsmobile factory provides mirror 
finish. Small parallel rollers similar to short needle 
bearings are loosely locked in the ends of the rods 
shown in the photo. A revolving cam inside the rod, 
shaped like the “agitator” used in stirring malted milk, 
forces the rollers outward. They strike the sides of the 
hole at the rate of more than 3,300 blows per second, 
pounding down the microscopic irregularities. 


Help Wanted 


The Museum of Science & Indus- 
try in Chicago’s Jackson Park has 
exhibit 
showing the birth and growth of our 
own automotive industry. Just to 
show you how painstakingly they 
have tackled the job, currently they 
are shy, but one important historical 
link. They need a two-cycle Elmore 
engine. We have been asked to help 
in locating one of these engines. 
Have you got one, or do you know 
where one might be obtained? Ev- 
erybody thanks you in advance. 


Automatic Saving 


Following previous note on im- 
provement in fuel economy with an 
automatic transmission, here is cur- 
rent report on an important coach 
operation. Figures refer to three 
different types of power transmis- 
sion equipment on identical types of 
double-deck motor coaches, driven 
under similar conditions, and in ser- 
vice continuously for a period of 
10,000 miles. 

Bus No. 1—gas-electric drive. 

Bus No. 2—air shift remote con- 
trol transmission. 

Bus No. 8—Mono-Prive transmis- 
sion. 

Fuel economy, Mono-Drive com- 
pared with No. 1—44 per cent im- 
provement; compared with No. 2— 
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121% per cent improvement. You will 
recall in this connection that Olds 
quotes the economy of the automatic 
safety transmission ranging from 
15 to 20 per cent. 


Gun Shortage 


Our affiliated Chilton publication, 
Motor World Wholesale, has a 
thought-provoking story of interest 
to factory engineers and the oil in- 
dustry in general. Quoting from a 
recent survey made by The Valvoline 
Oil Co.. MWW shows that 86 per 
cent of “specialized lubrication” sta- 
tions do not have the five or more 
gear lubricant dispensers which are 
required to handle the _ factory 
“musts” for winter and summer lu- 
brication. 73 per cent do not stock 
SAE 70 motor oil. 90 per cent do 
not stock SAE 80 E-P lube. 73.1 per 
cent do not handle SAE 110 E-P 
lube. Get MWW for the whole story 
—or agk us for it. 


Vel. 1—No. 1 


We thrill to the occasion of re- 
cording Vol. 1—No. 1 of friendly 
house organs born from time to time 
in various corners of the automotive 
world. We are glad to welcome “The 
Reservoir,” which, in the words of 
its sire, the Bound Brook Oil-Less 
Bearing Co., is “impregnated with 
the kind of stuff that makes for long 
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life and smooth going . . . Dedicated 
to engineers who believe in ‘Metal- 
oilogy. 
others can get this message regularly 


tues 


999 


Designing engineers and 


by applying to this department. 


Combustion Phenomena 


Latest treatise in the Cambridge 
series of physical chemistry is “Com- 
bustion, Flames, and Explosion of 
Gases” from the pen of Bernard 
Lewis (U. S. Bureau of Mines) and 
Guenther von Elbe (Carnegie Tech.). 
Chemists, physicists, and research 
workers will welcome this scholarly 
text whose primary objective has 
been the coordination and critical 
evaluation of the great volume of 
published investigations in recent 
years. Refreshing aspect of the 
treatise is reliance upon original in- 
terpretation of various phenomena 
and the interpolation of well-found- 
ed speculation in which the authors 
express definite views on many seem- 
ingly controversial subjects. The 
book has been arranged in three 
main sections: the ignition of a 
combustible gas mixture—chemistry 
and kinetics; combustion by the pas- 
sage of a reaction zone—propaga- 
tion of flames; and the state of the 
burnt gas. Part Four has an inter- 
esting chapter on internal combus- 
tion engines. An appendix contains 
some new tabular data on flame tem- 
peratures, thermochemical calcula- 
tions, and limits of inflammability. 
Author and subject index provide a 
wealth of reference sources. Pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University 
Press (London), The Macmillan 
Company (New York). 


Oilpower 


An interesting rig blew into town 
recently, bound for the wide open 
spaces. It was one of the best known 
makes of fine cars equipped with a 
Hesselman engine. We missed a ride, 
much to our regret, but understand 
that the job has lots of performance, 
what with an engine that idles 
around 300 r.p.m., said to have lots 
of zip. Incidentally, the engine fitted 
like a glove in the passenger car 
chassis.—J. G. 
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This corner of the automotive engineering laboratory is set apart 


for fuels research and testing. 


Both engines are fitted with the 


Jacklin Hi-speed indicator 


By JOSEPH GESCHELIN 
UTURE technicians for the 
F extometiv industry, open of 
mind, and better grounded in 
the fundamentals of automotive con- 
struction than at any previous period 
in our history are being produced in 
many of our leading universities. Of 
the schools that have special facili- 
ties for automotive research, one of 
the most prominent is Purdue Uni- 
versity at Lafayette, Ind., fortunate- 
ly so placed both geographically and 
by inclination as to have partic- 
ipated in automotive development 
since the turn of the century. 
Purdue may justly claim the dis- 
tinction of having the largest engi- 
neering school in the United States 
by virtue of a registration of 3446 
undergraduates for the current year, 
augmented by a group of about 100 
graduate students. Its faculty com- 
prises Dr. A. A. Potter, dean of engi- 
neering; Prof. G. A. Young, head of 
the School of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; and H. M. Jacklin, professor of 
automotive engineering. The total 
M.E. staff numbers 38. 
In an appraisal of Professor Jack- 
lin’s activities, it is of great interest 
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te note the intensive use to which 
the automotive laboratory facilities 
are put. In the first place, since 
about 1930, students in the senior 
mechanical engineering group have 


seonseee.scemmceetie > senate < “ane: 
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been able to elect an advanced course 
in automotive engineering laboratory 
practice. The same laboratory facil- 
ities are used by graduate students 
in the development of specific thesis 
investigations. In addition, this lab- 
cratory is used for Engineering Ex- 
periment Station projects in automo- 
tive engineering, financed by State 
and outside funds. 

The scope of the work of the auto- 
motive engineering laboratory may 
be gaged from an examination of its 
equipment and instrumentation. 
From this viewpoint Purdue boasts 
a number of “‘firsts” in testing equip- 
ment. They have the first and the 
only full-sized tractor testing ma- 
chine installed in a university. At 
the turn of the century they built 
the first chassis dynamometer to be 
found in any engineering school and 
used it to good advantage in testing 
the many pioneer cars of that day. 
Today the laboratory has a modern 
four-drum chassis dynamometer 
capable of handling modern vehicles 
at wheel speeds up to 60 m.p.h. and 
accommodating cars with wheelbases 
up to 200 in. 

The first carburetor flow testing 
plant built and used in a university 


What is said to be the first and only tractor testing plant in a 
privately operated laboratory is part of the equipment at Purdue 
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in this country still is in use today 
with modifications reflecting the ad- 
vance in modern techniques. 

Among the more conventional 
equipment there will be found five 
engine dynamometers; twelve stand- 
ard test engines; two hydraulic 
absorption dynamometers; a new 
Caterpillar Diesel engine, and an 
Allis-Chalmers Diesel. 

There are two special test stands 
responsible for much of the fuel re- 
search investigation at Purdue; one 
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at Purdue University 


has ptoneered on a broad 


field of research 


testing has been expanded into 
studies of riding quality as well as 
vibration effects. One of the most 
recent reports along this line was 
contained in a paper entitled “Human 





Part of current semester study of riding quality on the road is 
this 1938 sedan loaned by one of the automobile manufacturers. 
View shows instrumentation being installed by the students 


is a spark-ignition variable compres- 
sion engine; the other is a compres- 
sion-ignition variable compression 
engine. Each of these is fitted with a 
Jacklin Hi-Speed Indicator which 
produces giant sized indicator cards. 

While much of the activity centers 
about the testing of gasoline and 
Diesel engines and their fuels, the 
scope of the work extends into 
broader fields of automotive investi- 
gation. For some time the labora- 
tory has conducted studies on full 
sized automobiles both on the dyna- 
mometer and on the road. And road 
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Reactions to Vibration,” presented 
by Professor Jacklin at the SAE 
Summer Meeting in 1936. 

As a part of this program, the 
school developed a three-directional 
optical recording accelerometer 
which is used in studies of riding 
qualities as well as of vibration. This 
equipment is supplemented by lab- 
oratory machines comprising two 
vibration platforms which enable in- 
vestigators to study the physical ef- 
fects of various kinds of vibration 
on human subjects. A feature of the 
vibration tables is the ability to pro- 


duce a great variety of changes in 
amplitude and frequency, within 
practically desired limits, so that the 
apparatus could readily be applied to 
studies of seats for street cars, rail- 
road trains, and other passenger 
carrying vehicles as well as for the 
automobile. 

Scope of investigation is broad- 
ened further with the use of a 30 x 
30 in. wind tunnel built by the lab- 
oratory staff. This has been used in 
recent years in tests of scale models 
of streamlined passenger car bodies, 
aircraft, railroad equipment, and in 
the study of performance of fans, 
radiators, etc. 

With this perspective it is possible 
to sketch very briefly the nature of 
investigations that may be carried 
on by the laboratory personnel: 

1. Critical studies of engine be- 
havior and performance. 

2. Detail studies of carburetion 
and carburetor design. 


3. Indices of fuel performance as 
fundamental properties of all types 
fuels used in the internal combustion 
engine. It is important to note in 
this connection that the laboratory 
recently introduced several funda- 
mental modifications in the test set- 
up on the two variable compression 
engines to facilitate reproducible and 
comparable results. In effect, the 
test equipment now has apparatus 
which provides intake air under con- 
trolled standard conditions—constant 
absolute pressure, constant absolute 
temperature, and constant (low) 
humidity. 

4. Complete tractor tests, includ- 
ing performance of accessories. 

5. Complete car tests on the chas- 
sis dynamometer. 

6. Complete car tests on the road 
for riding quality, vibration, and fuel 
economy. 


7. Comparison of scale model- 
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wind-tunnel tests with road _per- 
formance of competitive makes of 
cars. a 

8. Effect of vibration on humans 
which may be correlated with road 
testing work. 

A unique feature of the automo- 
tive engineering set-up is the fact 
that the student is enabled first to 
acquire a well grounded knowledge 
of the automobile as a whole and 
then has the opportunity to special- 
ize in any of its technical detail both 
in undergraduate and_ graduate 
studies. As a matter of fact, that 
has been the basic reason for the 
splendid record made by Purdue men 
over a period of many years. 

Recognizing the practical value of 
industry contacts in work of this 
kind, the automotive group takes a 
very active part in outside activities. 
Thus, Purdue University has the 
largest SAE student group in this 
country. Moreover, many valuable 
papers, originating from research 
projects in the laboratory, have been 
made public through the engineer- 
ing societies and the engineering 
press. 


PURDUE LABORATORIES 


For a time Purdue went even 
further afield in the automotive 
affairs by inaugurating a series of 
annual Automotive Maintenance Con- 
ferences which resulted in many 
valuable contributions not only to the 
service field but to the manufacturers 
as well. This project was abandoned 
about two years ago. One Diesel 
power conference and a Diesel oper- 
ators’ short course have been pre- 
sented in recent years. 

Perhaps it is not as well known 
that the automotive laboratories car- 
ried on a very intensive study of the 
suitability and performance of alco- 
hol-gasoline blends in automobiles 
several years ago when there was 
so much political discussion concern- 
ing “must” legislation for the com- 
pulsory use of such fuels as a means 
of rehabilitating the status of the 
farmer. 

In retrospect, we may visualize 
Purdue as an engineering school that 
not only serves as the proving ground 
for scientific progress in the automo- 
tive industry but one that has demon- 
strated its ability to serve the public 
good. 
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Safer driving 
Better mileage 
Better weight distribution .... 9 
NS Sow diner cca-atpies es aie'ssmlaiecs 
Fewer moving parts .......... 7 
Better ride 
Less power loss 
Improved traction. ....cccecse. 5 
re 5 
Better steering position 
Better control of car 
Easier to drive 
Smoother performance ........ 3 
Less danger to driver in col- 
IN noe eos 375 fh, cra rk ntece hanes sea 2 
Other reasons 


On the negative side of the pic- 
ture we find that the laissez-faire 
attitude tops the list, closely fol- 
lowed by the idea that the engine 
in front offers needed protection 
and by the thought that putting the 
engine in the rear would spoil the 
car’s appearance. The reasons in 


detail: 

No reason to change .......... 42 

Not as much protection in col- 
MOM bc necanabaanon anokiownens 39 

Would spoil appearance (make 
car look like a bus) ........ 34 
Respondent not informed about 
See IE, org ase914 3-6-6 ees oresats 28 

Would destroy balance ........ 18 

POO WOUEICRE neat on s00s cnces 3 
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ROI ook scwcistseiaeeuaeiss ll 
Inconvenient to get at engine.. » 
Not perfected 
ee 
Pulling better than pushing ... 
Less comfortable ride 
Like to see engine 
Engine in front 
WEI ao 'o-0 oa é a sise a nine wis eK 5 
Not proven 
Not efficient 
Experimental 
Vibration in back 
Poor engine performance 
Other reasons 


It is apparent that rear engines 
have some distance to go before 
they are well enough thought of to 
be classed among the really popu- 
lar features. 

However, the automatic trans- 
mission provides an interesting ex- 
ample of the rapidly moving trend 
of public approval for a new fea- 
ture after it is once introduced. It 
is almost certain that before the 
introduction of automatic trans- 
missions last Autumn the question 
on them would have produced a ma- 
terially smaller favorable response 
than was obtained from the ques- 
tion in this survey. Similarly, in- 
troduction of rear engine cars with 








— 
= 





resulting differences in appearance 
would probably likewise be fol- 
lowed by a marked increase in pub- 
lic acceptance of this idea. 


Surface Studies for 
Lubrication Problem 
(Continued from page 139) 


connected with surface structure. 
Just as the continued fight against 
mechanical wear and oil breakdown 
resolves itself into a problem re- 
quiring the further investigation of 
the atomic characteristic of lubri- 
cants, so the surface problems of 
corrosion may be approached through 
studies on the individual atoms in- 
volved. Finally, the electron-diffrac- 
tion technique has reached a stage 
where its use for the investigation 





Fig. 6 — Electron-diffraction 

pattern of an “Oildag’’-formed 

graphoid surface on mild steel. 

The diffused spots mean that 

the tiny flat particles of graphite 

are lying on the bearing face 
like tiles. 


of photoelectric and thermionic emis- 
sion, adsorption, catalysis, and gen- 
eral reactions will lead to a far 
better understanding of these re- 
spective atomic and surface phe- 
nomena, and it is quite reasonable to 
expect that automobile engineers 
will hear more of the new diffraction 
methods for photographing by elec- 
trons. 


A contract has been entered into 
whereby the Belgian Fabrique Na- 
tionale d’Armes de Guerre of Herstal 
will definitely discontinue the manu- 
facture of automobiles and transfer 
its good-will, manufacturing equip- 
ment, patents, etc., to the French 
Peugeot firm. However, the Fabrique 
Nationale will continue the manu- 
facture of motorcycles, which are 
well known as the F.N. 
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Artificial Fiber 
Production Growing 
TQ\HE production of artificial fibers 
in Italy in 1937 amounted to 
123,000 tons, as compared with 
92,000 tons in 1936. The 1937 pro- 
duction included 3500 tons of rayon 
waste and 1600 tons of lanital, the 
artificial wool made from milk. The 
production capacity of the industry 
is still increasing, but difficulties are 
being met with, one of these being 
a shortness of cellulosic raw ma- 
terials. It is now proposed to add to 
the resources of cellulose by making 
use of straw, hemp, and bamboo 
stalks from the East African col- 
onies. The Italian exports of rayon, 
rayon waste, and artificial wool of 
cellulose origin increased from 30,240 
tons in 1936 to 43,627 tons in 1937. 


Getting the Public to Use 
More Mileage in Less Time 
(Continued from page 137) 


through their ‘touring services’ than 


all the junking plans put together | 


will ever do,” one leading executive 
remarked just the other day. 

“They have been stimulating the 
use of cars,” he continued, “and, 
incidentally, in doing it they have 
taken away a lot of good service 
business from the automobile deal- 
ers.” 

Thus far, another executive points 
out, the automobile industry has 
moved along only two specific lines 
in stimulation of car use: promotion 
of better highways and, more re- 
cently, in effective help toward im- 
provement of highway safety and 
traffic regulation. 

“Both of these movements are 
paying big dividends,” this execu- 
tive comments, “but they are merely 
indicative of what might be done 
along scores of similar lines from 
now on.” 

Even the most casual inquiry 
among automobile men generates a 
myriad of suggestions about how 
this use-more-miles idea might be 
developed. 

Make the dealer 
authority on points of local interest, 
touring information, how to have 
fun with your automobile, suggests 
one. Stimulate adult driver instruc- 
tion courses, suggests another, point- 
ing out that we have about 40,000,- 
000 drivers out of an adult popula- 
tion of more than 80,000,000, and 


that a large group of new drivers | 


might be developed among people, 
particularly women, who for one 
reason or another do not make full 
use of the family car. Organize de- 
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the home-town | 


GETTING MORE MILES 





tailed surveys of how the car actu- 
ally is used in individual families 
and make that information a basis 
for a new type of direct sales ap- 
proach, possibly suggesting new or 
more efficient uses in specific cases, 
another prompts. Urge expansion of 
the U. S. Government Tourist Bu- 
reau, which now operates on a very 
limited basis, still another advocates. 
Develop and promote better use of 
existing headlighting equipment, bet- 
ter road lighting and other specific 
aids to safe, comfortable night driv- 
ing, is a suggestion from another 


USED 
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... This list of possibilities is limit- 
less; fascinating to the automobile 
sales-minded imagination. 

Vigorous action both by the in- 
dustry as a whole and by individual 
companies as elements in their direct 
sales programs could bring a tre- 
mendous extension in the use-more- 
miles idea in a very short time. It 
might be the basis of a new era of 
acceleration for the automobile sales 
curve—sound economically and so- 
cially, because it would bring to the 
public personal benefits and added 
services. 










































































A turn of the dial 
things begin to happen. 


a pressure on the starter 








actually taking place 





that has snapped into instant action 





complacent expectancy that what is wanted to hap- 





pen will happen 





Yet behind all this perfection, there must be opera- 


ting and service problems. 





and lubrication is one of the most important. 








AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, who origin- 


ated the automatic telephone and whose system has 








become standard in almost every country, specify 





“Oildag” colloidal graphite in oil as the lubricant for 





the selector switch 





mechanism in the central office that actually takes 
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No thought as to what is 
of the intricate machinery 


only the 


and does with amazing regularity. 


Naturally there are, 


that all-important and intricate 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP., PORT HURON, MICH. 
Please send gratis, story on “dag” Colloidal Graphite. 


eeeeeeeree 


all those numbers you dial and translates them into 
A switch may be idle 
for long periods, but when the subscriber dials, 


the completed connection. 
there must be instant service. A responsible job 
keeping this mechanism operating without fail, but 
“Oildag” has been doing it for years. 

So, too, “Oildag” is functioning in engines where 
a dur- 


able, supplementary lubricant that gives immediate 


temperatures are high and pressures heavy 


lubrication because of the presence of colloidal 
graphite —a friction reducer and wear saver that is 
also used in many plants in compressors, Diesels 


and steam cylinders. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 
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